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HERE had been reasonable hopes. both in London Contacts with Moscow 
and = — that before e* Gueme Election On April 2nd Marshal Stalin’s answer to the question 
in Egypt begins on May 18th there would whether he thought a meeting of the heads of the Great Powers 
have emerged either some complete Anglo-  \ould be useful was published. The answer was, “ Possibly.” 


Egyptian agreement or at any rate some symbolic gesture 
to indicate that an agreement was in the offing. As it is, 
the only concrete development that has taken place in the past 
week or two is the publication of the terms of a new constitu- 
tion for the Sudan. Judged simply as an instrument for 
smoothing the path of the Sudan towards independence, this 
constitution has much to recommend it; the maximum of 
responsibility is combined with the minimum of controls. 
But the constitution cannot be judged thus dispassionately. 
There have always been three parties to the problem of the 
Sudan; Britain, Egypt and the Sudanese themselves. We 
rightly objected to the draft constitution which was prepared 
in Cairo four months ago, because it ignored the existence of 
the British, and we cannot therefore be surprised if the 
Egyptians protest at the Khartoum constitution, which ignores 
the existence of the Egyptians. 

There is admittedly no precise parallel between the two situa- 
tions; the Cairo constitution was imposed (although the prin- 
ciple of a plebiscite was admitted later), while the Khartoum 
constitution will only be effective if it is agreed to by the 
Sudanese in the present Legislative Assembly, and even then 
will only be a temporary instrument. But while it might have 
been possible to justify the promulgation of the new consti- 
tution while Nahas Pasha was still Prime Minister, it is difficult 
to see what good it can do when Hilali Pasha is in power. Our 
representative in Cairo is at present engaged in discussions 
about the future of the Sudan; until these had been resolved 
one way or the other it was, at least, a matter of courtesy 
not to alter the status quo in the Sudan. The root of the 
trouble is that partisan feelings for the country in which they 
work run understandably high in many British officials in the 
Sudan, and Whitehall does not always succeed in keeping 
them in bounds. The effect on the Cairo negotiations has not 
yet been sage revealed. The conversations between Sir Ralph 
and the Egyptian Premier and Foreign Minister 
assumed a new intensity on Monday, and were followed by 
Cairo talk of an impending breakdown. That is at any rate 
premature, and it may be hoped, unfounded. 


On April Sth the retiring Indian Ambassador at Moscow, after 
a farewell interview with Marshal Stalin, expressed with some 
emphasis the view that a meeting of the heads of the Great 
Powers would be of advantage. In the House of Commons 
on April 7th the Prime Minister, questioned about his views 
on a meeting of the heads of the Great Powers, replied that 
if the circumstances and situation were favourable he would 
welcome the occasion. What these conditions mean is not 
quite clear, but the Prime Minister may have had in mind 
the extreme improbability either of President Truman being 


able to leave the United States this year or of Marshal 
Stalin being willing to leave Moscow in any year. He may 


have reflected, moreover, on the fact that the Disarmament 
Commission, on which considerable hopes were set, is follow- 
ing the invariable course—disarmament plan proposed by the 
United States, opposed by Russia, meeting adjourned. Mean- 
while a so-called Economic Conference at Moscow, for which 
visas have been refused to every British paper except the 
Daily Worker, has made considerable talk about the purchase 
of British goods by Russia and China—which were always free 
to buy any British goods which are not considered of strategic 
importance. That includes the goods covered by the some- 
what nebulous £10m. contract announced from Moscow by 
Mr. Sydney Silverman. It may be that Russia really does 
desire pourparlers. If so they should certainly be arranged. 
The effort for peace must never cease. But it is no use basing 
confidence on illusions. 


Post-Mortem on Oil 


The latest exchange of notes between the British and Persian 
Governments goes over old ground in the old way. It does not 
particularly matter at this stage whether the British recognition 
of the oil nationalisation laws was or was not conditional; the 
fact that our case is still before the International Court of 
Justice is a reminder that we have always maintained that the 
Persian action was inequitable, but ever since the days of the 
Stokes mission we have been prepared to make considerable 
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sacrifices of principle to achieve a working settlement. It now 
seems clear that a settlement is very far away—further away, at 
any rate, than the next hearing of our case against Persia before 
the International Court; emphasis must therefore be switched to 
the legal aspects of the case. All the same it is not for the 
British Government to bang the door on a settlement, and we 
are still in favour of negotiations if they offer a “ reasonable 
prospect of success.” The root of the trouble is that “ success ” 
1s still subject to totally different interpretations in London and 
Tehran. The main endeavour of the British—and the American 

Governments is to get the oil flowing again from Abadan. 
But even if the Persian demands were agreed to in full, this 
result could hardly be achieved, since some of their conditions, 
such as the total exclusion of all British technicians, make the 
efficient running of the oil industry impossible. The hopeless- 
ness of further debate along these lines is brought out in the 
report of the International Bank, which was solely concerned 
with putting the oil industry on its feet again, but found itself 
bogged down in the slough of nationalism. 


A Crime and a Curfew 


It cannot be denied that some disquiet has been caused 
in this country by the punitive measures taken on General 
Templer’s orders against the village of Tanjong Malim. The 
imposition of a twenty-two-hour curfew and cuts in the rice 
ration (without—and this must surely have been an administra- 
tive oversight—any measures to control the price of existing 
food stocks) have imposed hardship and inconvenience on a 
community the majority of whose members are innocent. 
Even those who are guilty of sins of omission, in that they 
failed to inform against the terrorists when it lay within their 
power to do so, can plead that without adequate protection 
from the Security Forces it would have been more than their 
lives were worth to do their duty as citizens. But it is clear 
that there are both active and passive collaborators with the 
Communists in Tanjong Malim, and that they bear a share of 
the responsibility for the recent ambush in which twelve civil 
engineers and police were brutally shot down, an outrage 
which (as Lord Salisbury reminded the House of Lords on 
Monday) was the culmination of a long series of similar 
incidents in the district. Moreover, the punishment of Tanjong 
Malim is not a mere vindictive reprisal but a means to an 
operational end; for it enables the Security Forces to ensure 
that the questionnaires about terrorist activity, which have 
been distributed to every household, are completed and it may 
therefore lead to the reduction if not the elimination of that 
activity. No one doubts that General Templer’s decision to 
adopt this method of proving that collaboration does not pay 
was a hard one for him to take. To suggest—before even its 
short-term consequences are known—that he was not justified 
in taking it is grossly unfair to the man on the spot. But 
news of the cancellation of the curfew order on Tuesday was 
matter for considerable relief. 


African Unrest 


The temporary political truce observed in South Africa during 
the tercentenary celebrations must not be allowed to obscure 
the gravity of the situation created by the Prime Minister’s 
declared intention to defy the unanimous ruling of the Supreme 
Court as to the unconstitutionality of his law robbing the 
Cape coloured people of their present franchise. The fact that 
the demonstrations organised against the Government in centres 
like Pretoria and Johannesburg have been entirely orderly has 
not made them less impressive. There is serious prospect 
that those, white, coloured and black, who are against the 
Government by reason of its defiance of the Supreme Court 
and the larger number who are against it by reason of its 
general apartheid policy will make common cause and by 
their very strength create a situation in which violence, however 
undesired and unintended, may spontaneously break out. The 
non-co-operation move proposed by the Indian and African 
Congresses on Tuesday is charged with manifest dangers. 
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Deprived of the vote, the black opponents of the Govern. 
ment are unable to oppose constitutionally, and it is too much 
to expect them not to oppose at all. Meanwhile the controy 
over federation further north goes on. There is clear evidence 
that subversive movements in this region are being fomented 
by persons whose acquaintance with Central Africa is recent 
and superficial. That a stateless person from Lithuania should 
be inciting to resistance to federation in Northern Rhodesia 
by means of strikes and non-payment of taxes is not tolerable 
and there can be no complaint of the judicial recommendation 
that Mr, Zukas be deported. All this lends critical importance 
to the conference on Central African federation which is to 
open in London on April 23rd. Compulsion on the natives 
might have disastrous results. Mr. Lyttelton must not be 
hustled into that. 


M. Pinay Wins Through 

M. Pinay has succeeded in doing what the two previous 
Premiers in the present French Assembly had failed to do. He 
has secured the passage of the Finance Bill. It does not sound 
like a particularly spectacular achievement. It might be re- 
garded as the minimum duty of any National Assembly to 
inform the country what taxes it must pay and what the 
national expenditure will be. And indeed it would be unwise 
to give M. Pinay any undue credit for getting the Budget 
passed with the aid of an amnesty for tax-evaders and the 
time-honoured French device of trying to raise in loans what 
the citizens will not provide in taxes. There was, indeed, an 
air of levity about the final stage of the debate, in which the 
Finance Bill was passed by 311 votes to 206, which indicated 
plainly enough that there has been no fundamental change of 
heart in the French Assembly. But there have been several 
adjustments in the attitudes of the parties which should not 
be ignored. M. Pinay in the end owed his survival to the 
reluctance of the Gaullists to bring the Government down, as 
they could have done by voting against it on any of the ten 
votes of confidence which were put on Tuesday night. This re- 
moves the Gaullists from their recent role of reluctant breakers 
to that of reluctant makers of Governments. In other words it 
takes them one step further into the morass of French party 
politics, which General de Gaulle so cordially hates. At the 
same time the Socialists showed a slightly less destructive 
temper than they have been accustomed to show in the past 
few years. All this adds up to very little. M. Pinay’s Govern- 
ment still has no guarantee of a long life. But now that the 
Finance Bill is out of the way it is at least removed from its 
worst fear of sudden death. 


Newspaper Trusts 

The litigation about the Observer Trust is a complicated 
affair, as the necessity under which Mr. Justice Roxburgh 
found himself to reserve judgement shows, but what was 
involved was a purely friendly action designed to put beyond 
doubt, during the lifetime of the principal founder of the Trust, 
the validity of its provisions. As regards the two main pro- 
visions—the powers and functions of the trustees and the 
continuity of the Trust—that was established beyond challenge. 
The third provision, dealing with the allocation of the profits 
of the paper to various charitable undertakings, was voided 
for uncertainty, but that is a defect that can easily be put right 
in more ways than one. It is all to the good that the existence 
of safeguards which prevent an increasing number of papers— 
notable among them The Times, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Spectator, The Economist, as well as the Observer—from 
falling into the hands of some wealthy but irresponsible 
purchaser and being subjected to his caprices should be thus 
incidentally brought afresh to public notice. The extension of 
this practice is much more important than any innovation in 
the form of a Press Council. It is an effective and necessary 
protection of the freedom of the Press. If any demonstration 
of the damage an unbalanced proprietor can do to the prestige 
of a paper he owns is needed it can be found in the extracts 
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ublished by the Daily Mail last week from the forthcoming 
History of The Times dealing with Lord Northcliffe’s vagaries 
when the latter great journal was under his control. 


Leeway in Air-Power ‘ 


The information given to the House of Lords last week by 
the Secretary of State for Air, Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, if 
anything deepened the anxiety created by the statement of the 
Under-Secretary in the House of Commons the week before. 
The plain fact is that, quite apart from paucity of numbers, 
British aircraft, both bombers and fighters, are inferior in 
performance to the corresponding Russian machines. The 
superiority of the Russian MIG 15 jet fighter to either current 
British or current American types has been demonstrated in 
Korea, and though with the Hunter and the Swift we might swing 
the balance in our favour Lord De L’Isle and Dudley sounded 
the necessary caution that by the time those types are in full 
production the Russians may have evolved something better 
still. It is litthe consolation to know that the Russians owe 
their advantage in both fighters and bombers to their adoption, 
and subsequent improvement, of the Rolls Royce Nene engine, 
of which they were allowed to purchase twenty-five in 1947. 
In the delta and swept-back wing airframes they are again 
ahead of this country. Cordial as our relations with the United 
States are, it is anything but satisfactory that we should at 
the moment be almost wholly dependent on that great Power 
for both air-defence and air-offence in Western Europe. The 
extent to which that is true is alarmingly indicated by the 
statement made by the Chief of the Imperial Staff, Sir William 
Slim, in New York on Sunday that Great Britain possessed 
an air force much larger than that of the rest of Europe 
(Western Europe was no doubt meant) put together. The super- 
priority which the Government is according for particular types 
of fighters and bombers is abundantly justified. Even so it 
must be many months before the grounds for serious concern 
disappear. 


Two Ways with Italians 


The public at large has generally found it difficult to be 
patient with the behaviour of certain coal miners first towards 
the very suggestion that Italians should be brought in to fill 
the gaps in the mining labour-force and secondly towards the 
Italians when they come. No doubt allowances must be made 
at all levels. The cost of bringing in Italians is high, the 
wastage of men who want to go back to Italy or to move into 
other occupations is considerable, and the adjustments to 
foreign ways and customs that have to be made in the mines 
themselves are often difficult. But when a handful of haulage 
boys, at Bullcroft Main Colliery, near Doncaster, manage to 
secure the suspension of thirty Italians after an underground 
dispute, the rights and wrongs of which are obscure, and then 
to obtain some sort of endorsement for their action by a meeting 
of miners, the time seems to have come for the proper exercise 
of justice. This also appears to be the view of the Yorkshire 
Area of the National Union of Mineworkers, for there is some 
possibility that the vote of 180 miners (out of 1,600 employed 
at the colliery) for the withdrawal of the Italians will not be 
allowed to decide the matter finally. But it seems too much to 
hope that miners generally will come round to accepting 
Italians easily. In these circumstances the manufacturers who 
have so far taken 500 Italians into steel mills in Wales and 
are recruiting and training still more may be wondering how 
long this can go on before they run into trouble. But so far 
there have been no serious difficulties, although the usual wastage 
must be faced and the ability of the immigrants to stand up 
to the very exacting work will take time to test fully. It is 
possible that an indirect answer to the immigrant labour 
problem may be the right one. So far the coal mines have 
proved themselves to be the point of most resistance. If, 
through a search for lines of less resistance elsewhere, the coal 
miners can be given an object lesson in common sense and 
tolerance, so much the better. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. BUTLER may not be an iron Chancellor, but there 
is much strength in this pale, contemplative man with 
the rather casual air. He was in no enviable position 

at the end of the debate on the Finance Bill. He hardly knew 
where his friends were. He was being sniped at from behind 
and bombarded in front on the Purchase Tax. Labour had 
found allies on the Tory benches in their clamour for the 
suspension of the Purchase Tax on textiles. He knew his own 
side’s aversion for the Excess Profits Levy, and it had become 
articulate in some Conservative speakers, while it was equally 
condemned by Mr. Callaghan (the only new and bright star 
in the Labour firmament) and Mr. Gaitskell. It was a 
sufficiently awkward situation to compel a hurried meeting of 
the Cabinet at the House. Towards midnight Mr. Butler 
resumed his seat, after a quietly reasoned speech, with his finely- 
balanced Budget entirely intact. With full sympathy for the 
Lancashire cotton operatives, he refused “ the tax-free holiday,” 
since it would do nothing to help the cotton industry and might 
imperil his whole plan to regain solvency. As alternative aid 
he is to place £20 million arms-orders in the textile areas. 
There have been Chancellors—Mr. Neville Chamberlain was 
one—who struck their flag in face of no more serious pressure. 
* * * - 

The elation of the Opposition at its victories in the county 
council elections was natural enough. The whole party was 
caught up in it. Only a few years ago it would have been 
disputed that local authority elections of whatever kind could 
provide a guide to popular opinion about national policies or 
the central Government. Today hardly anyone appears to 
question that these county council results, above all in London, 
have been influenced by the Government's record up to the 
present, together with the economy measures and consequently 
demonstrate its unpopularity. This shows the extent to which, 
using the word in a different sense from the prevalent one, the 
local elections have been nationalised and made the stamping- 
ground for the two great parties. Conservative members did 
not conceal their disappointment, nor some their impatience, 
with their own leaders. One complaint is that the Government 
has not done enough through its public relations network 
to prepare the climate for its unpopular measures. Political 
journalists would agree with that. Whether it is Mr. Churchill's 
disdain for this arm of modern government or for some other 
reason, the Government has made nothing like the same use of 
the public relations machinery as the Labour Government did, 
not to propagand but to inform the public through the Press 
of its actions and the grounds for them. 

* * 7 & 


Taken in bulk, however, the Government's supporters are 
reconciled to the reverse. They have never believed the 
Government could, initially, te anything but unpopular if it 
were honestly to apply the measures necessary to meet the 
balance of payments crisis, but they count on having their 
reward when Mr. Butler has lifted us, as they are confident 
he will, out of the pit. Labour's elation spilled all over the 
debate on the Finance Bill. The victories were a thread 
running through most of the Labour speeches. It was pardon- 
able, and much what the Conservatives would have done if 
the position had been reversed. There was a nice smiling 
comprehension that Mr. Callaghan was playing up to the good 
old rules of the Parliamentary game when he proclaimed 
the election results to be the judgement of people who are 
at last seeing through the Budget and the presage of a great 
Labour victory given an election. Mr. Bevan has already 
piped up for an immediate election, probably because his 
nominal leaders do not want one. With his party still groping 
for a policy, radically split on rearmament and knowing that 
unemployment is likely to increase, at least fer a time, Mr. 
Attlee must be on his knees nightly praying to be spared the 
responsibilities of office. His friend, Mr. Morrison, must share 
this dread of an early election though his efforts to prevent 
one would be of a more secular character. H. B. 








T has been demonstrated very quickly that the term 
“ textile crisis” covers a great deal more than a recession 
in the fortunes of the British textile industries. There was 
a moment in Monday’s Commons debate, before Mr. Butler 
took a grip on the situation, when a determined bout of lobby- 
ing for a sectional change in the purchase tax in favour of the 
textile industries seemed likely to precipitate a. serious political 
crisis. With the Opposition’s attack on the Finance Bill only 
at the beginning of its development, with the outcry of the 
textile trade organisations at its height, with news coming in 
all the time of Labour gains in the county council elections, and 
with even Conservative back-benchers trying to force the 
Chancellor towards a modification of the purchase tax, the 
Government must have felt that it was facing its most serious 
test so far. An economic squall threatened to develop into a 
political tornado. Fortunately it was stilled in time by the calm 
refusal of the Chancellor to be driven into a precipitate adjust- 
ment of the Finance Bill, which would have cost the Exchequer 
nearly £100,000,000 and carried no guarantee whatever of an 
immediate recovery of home textiles sales. It was a statesman- 
like stand for which not only the Government, but also the 
Opposition and the country as a whole have cause to be 
grateful—for a major political crisis over such a doubtful issue 
would have done no good to anybody. 

If there is one thing that the textile industries do not need 
at this moment it is a panic. Nobody knows whether the world 
recession in textile sales is going to be reversed in the next few 
months or whether it is going to deepen and spread. It is a 
situation to be watched and measured with extreme concentra- 
tion, for we may be near the classical conjuncture in economic 
affairs—the moment at which the trade-cycle begins its down- 
ward swing. But no expert has yet forecast a general collapse 
of demand. Most of them are still saying that they see 
no good reason to fear anything of the kind—in the face of 
world shortages of consumer goods, a demand for capital 
equipment that cannot be met, and a rearmament policy the 
full impact of which has not yet been properly felt by industry. 
Even the spokesmen of the textile industries accompany all 
their high-pressure appeals for immediate relief with expres- 
sions of confidence in a forthcoming recovery of demand. Mr. 
Pickup, the president of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, has said in a letter to the President of the Board of Trade 
that a recovery of demand for textiles is confidently expected. 
Less than a fortnight earlier Mr. Hasty, president of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, had said 
that there was no reason why the causes of the recession should 
be lasting. And indeed one of the main fears expressed in 
Lancashire today is not of a permanent depression but of a 
premature dispersal of a labour force that may be needed to 
meet the orders of a few months’ time. 

Is this the time to knock a hole in the purchase tax structure, 
for the benefit of the textile industries alone, and abandon the 
Douglas Committee’s proposals for a more rational utility 
clothing scheme ? Let it be conceded that the textile areas, 
and Lancashire in particular, are deeply disturbed at the 
present drop in employment. Let it also be recognised that the 
Lancashire M.P.s and trade associations have done their best 
to make the views of their constituents known. The case for 
the removal of purchase tax on textiles has been made by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce with determination and 
close reasoning. But then Mr. Gaitskell followed it up, 
over the week-end, with an argument (of whose dangers and 
deficiencies he must have been fully aware) for using the pur- 
chase tax as a sort of mobile pump for inflating or deflating 
consumption of particular articles. This is going too far 
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altogether. The most likely effect of a removal of purchase tax 
on the one-third of home textile supplies subject to it would 
be, according to the retailers, nil. But if it did stimulate 
demand, through lower prices, then it is most unlikely that 
consumers would cut their demands for other goods at the 
same time. The lower prices would themselves make that 
unnecessary. In fact the effect of the change would be to keep 
demands for consumer goods as a whole at their present unduly 
high level. It would be purely and simply inflationary. But, 
even beyond that, the appalling mess and uncertainty that 
could be created by a tax which applied first to one set of goods 
and then to another and which was here today and gone 
tomorrow must be such as to daunt even the most rabid 
“planner.” It is very difficult to imagine Mr. Gaitskell advo- 
cating such a Chancellor’s nightmare except from the 
Opposition benches. 

But at the moment the Labour Party is studiously avoiding 
the astringent diet of economics for the more tempting fruits 
of politics. The opportunity for a sharp attack on the Govern- 
ment was too good to be missed. New charges for health 
services, the Chancellor’s failure to insulate the poorest classes 
from the new burdens imposed in the Budget, unemployment 
in the textile industries and a Conservative set-back in the 
county council elections combined to create an opportunity for 
the Opposition. Against this, the news that the overseas 
balance of payments is improving means, politically, nothing 
at all. For all electors a collapse of the international value of 
the pound is something that has never happened, and for most 
of them it is something that cannot be imagined. Consequently 
the Chancellor’s hard struggle to avert it can mean nothing to 
the electors—unless he fails. But the merest whisper of the 
word “ unemployment,” which most people remember and the 
rest can easily envisage, sets all the political bells ringing. It 
is probably the worst handicap to the present Government that 
in any attempt to pursue a sane economic policy and to extri- 
cate itself from the tangle of State Socialism in which its prede- 
cessor has left it, it is continually faced with the difficulty that 
in Britain today any economic set-back can produce political 
effects that magnify it out of all proportion. Politicians, like 
Mr. Gaitskell, and industrial leaders, like the T.U.C. consider 
it their function in such circumstances to make any difficulties 
look bigger than they are, and to make any improvements 
look smaller than they might be. The textile “crisis” is a 
perfect subject for this kind of treatment. 

But the Government will have to outride worse storms yet. 
The Chancellor’s Treasury advisers have told him—and he has 
accepted their advice—that there exists at this moment a 
possibility of deflation. If by any chance they are right then 
the situation which has arisen in the textile trades may well 
crop up elsewhere, and the difficulty of coping with it and 
directing redundant labour to the numerous points at which 
there is still a crying need for it (and is likely to be for a long 
time) will be hampered at all times by political uproar. Even 
such common-sense changes as the modification of the new 
Excess Profits Levy to avoid penalising firms who had still not 
recovered from the war in 1947 are liable to be resisted. Yet 
Mr. Churchill, who has behaved with singular wisdom for a 
man who is constantly accused of knowing nothing of economic 
affairs, has said that his Government will need three years in 
order to prove whether they can get the country out of the 
present dangerous situation. Nobody could seriously argue that 
a shorter time would do, and if the Opposition reaction to every 
move by the Government is to be as strong as it has been so far, 
it may well take longer than Mr. Churchill thought to produce 
a stability and prosperity that everybody can understand. It 
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is certain that the most controversial measures still remain to 
be taken. The steel industry has not yet been denationalised. 
Mr. Butler may still have two more Budgets to come, and they 
will quite possibly have to be on the same general lines as this 
year’s. A very hard task lies ahead. 

” It is much too soon to say whether the present Government 
will be able to stay the course. There is no point in denying 
that, as a crew, they present a rather ragged appearance. Mr. 
Churchill is still the best living stroke, and there is no challenge 
to which he will not rise. Mr. Butler shapes better and better 
as the strong, solid unruffled heavyweight on whom so much 
depends in a long hard race. But mistakes have been made in 


the past six months. Lord Woolton’s notorious election 
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broadcast made the bad mistake of promising too much too 
quickly. The rise in housing subsidies, just before the Budget 
which was to cut food subsidies, represented the double mis- 


take of inconsistency and extravagance. The absence from 
the Budget of any measure of relief for the very poorest groups 
to balance the rebates granted to income tax payers was a 
serious political error of which the Chancellor has by no means 
heard the last yet. It is obvious enough that this Government 
has not yet learned to pull together as a crew. But nobody 
will stand to gain anything if the Opposition persists in using 
common misfortunes like the textile recession as the signal for 
an attempt to reduce them to confusion before they have really 
had a chance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LETTER from a young German to an English friend, 

which has just come into my hands, raises a not 

unimportant question that deserves some _ consider- 
ation After referring with enthusiam to a_ lecture 
in his native town on Malaya by Col. F. S. Chapman (who 
not long ago wrote a striking article on the same subject 
in the Spectator) he speaks of various English novels he has 
been reading, and asks “ Why is it that English novelists, or a 
large number of them, always depict Englishmen as perpetual 
drunks or more or less degenerates ? I have read a novel just 
published in a German translation by the re-established firm of 
Ullstein describing the married life of an English officer during 
the war... . If you believe the book English officers were drunk 
every day at about midday and went into a brothel every day 
after supper. The wives, of course, amused themselves in the 
same way at home. Why must a host of these books be trans- 
lated into German? They, of course, cannot fail to give a 
totally false impression of England.” The question why such 
works are translated into German only a German can answer. 
As # why they are written at all the answer is plain. All is 
done in the sacred name of realism. It is axiomatic that only 
the repulsive can be real, the beautiful or attractive never. 
And if the name of England is dragged in the mud, why, who 
cares ? 

* * + ‘ 

No one can doubt the necessity for drastic security measures 
in Malaya, particularly precautions against the entry into the 
territory of anyone with Communist tendencies. The worst of 
it is that no one seems to have the auchority, or the courage, to 
waive a regulation when it hits someone it was obviously never 
meant to touch. Here is a case just reported to me. A Chinese 
accountant living originally in Hong Kong, and described as a 
keen Churchman, who has for some time been organist of St. 
Matthew's Church, Singapore, was moved thither from Hong 
Kong by his firm, to open a new branch there. He is naturally 
anxious that his family should settle with him in Singapore, 
but though he can get permission for his wife and one daughter, 
his two sons, aged respectively nineteen and fifteen, are banned. 
To break up a family in this way is, on the face ef it, deplorable. 
The Bishop of Hong Kong at one end and the Bishop of 
Singapore at the other have done everything possible, but with- 
out success. The sons, like their father, were born in Canton, 
the father being on the staff of an Anglican Church there. I 
wonder what feelings those young men wiil entertain towards 
the British authorities. Probably much what mine would be. 

* * * * 

President Roosevelt's dog Fala, which died last week, 
promises to be as famous in history as such other quadrupeds 
as the Duke of Wellington’s Copenhagen or Isaac Newton's 
Diamond. I cannot find that Mr. Churchill mentions him in 
his Second World War, but he figures duly in The White House 
Papers of Harry Hopkins. It was characteristic of the President, 
it is stated there, that “when he went on his last journey 
to Warm Springs in a belated attempt to get some rest, his 
only companions, apart from his personal staff, were two 





cousins of his own generation, Margaret Suckley and Laura 
Delano—and his dog Fala.” The President made at least one 
speech about Fala—or at any rate introduced him into one 
speech. 

“When Fala” he said “learned that the Republican 
fiction-writer had concocted a story that I had left him 
behind on an Aleutian island and had sent a destroyer 
back to find him—at a cost to the taxpayer of two or three 
or twenty million dollars—his Scotch soul was furious. 
He has not been the same dog since.” 

Fala is buried at Hyde Park. So is his master. 
* * - ~ 

One of the welcome signs of returning summer year by year 
is the appearance of the Michelin Guide for motorists in 
France. The 1952 issue has just reached me, and I am left 
wondering once again why neither the A.A. nor the R.A.C. nor 
any enterprising publisher has been able to produce for 
Great Britain a guide comparable to the Michelin volume. 
It represents, of course, an accumulation of annual improve- 
ments, and its ingenious abbreviations and signs make it a 
marvel of compression. But with what sombre irony does it 
confront the Englishman today, for the hotel prices quoted 
drive home the apparent hopelessness of getting a fortnight’s 
holiday in France on Mr. Butler’s dole of £25. I say apparent 
hopelessness, because the Michelin Guide—and this is my only 
criticism of it—while giving the price of beds and meals at hotels 
in every town and village and almost every hamlet, does not 
give the pension rates, which are always on a relatively lower, 
often a much lower, scale. There can be no difficulty about 
obtaining them, for they appear regularly in that other admir- 
able publication Les Auberges de France. With this added, the 
Michelin Guide would be worth even mere than the guinea 
charged for it today. 

* * * * 

Members of my profession, it would seem, have voracious 
appetites for other things than news: or perhaps that 
characteristic is confined to my friend H. B. and his Press 
Gallery colleagues. It was stated in the House of Commons on 
Monday by the Chairman of the Kitchen Committee that losses 
sustained per meal during the time the House was sitting in 
1951 were, in the Members’ rooms 5d.; in the public rooms 4$d.; 
in the Press rooms 3s.—all approximately. This is an 
astonishing disparity, and there is nothing in the known habits 
of journalists to account for it. Why no supplementary was 
asked about it I can’t imagine. Time was when the hungry 
Gallery-Man would slip down and regale himself on one of 
Bellamy’s mutton-pies like the members for Grampound or Old 
Sarum. That, clearly, fails to satisfy him now. 

ok Ms * * 

Why do the horses in the royal carriages wear bearing- 
reigns ? That harsh device to compel a horse to hold its 
head in a certain position is almost, and surely should be quite 
obsolete. I cannot believe for a moment that the Queen would 
wish the steeds in her own carriages to be the last to be 
emancipated. JANUS, 
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Syngman Rhee at Home 
By MONTGOMERY HYDE, M.P. 


URING my recent visit to Korea I saw President 

Syngman Rhee at his headquarters in Pusan, which 

is the temporary seat of the South Korean Govern- 
ment. I was the first British M.P. to be received by him. 
Our meeting took place in the President's villa, a modest 
establishment on the outskirts of the town, overlooking what is 
the principal port in the country. Here we talked together 
for an hour, drank tea and smoked Korean cigarettes. 

Last month the President celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday. For his age he impressed me as a man of extra- 
ordinary vigour and driving force. He is short and slightly 
built, white-haired but growing bald. He has the dark oblique 
eyes of his race, but also the large ears which in the Far East 
are traditionally a sign of high ability. I noticed that he has 
a peculiar habit of blowing on his fingers from time to time, 
and was told he acquired this mannerism in consequence of 
spending seven years as a political prisoner in an unheated jail. 
He has a pleasing smile and a deep soft voice, suggesting an 
elderly professor rather than the political father of his people. 
He speaks fluent English, the result of many years’ residence in 
the United States. In fact, he holds degrees of three American 
universities, including a Doctorate of Philosophy at Princeton. 

No doubt in his Cabinet and in the Korean Parliament he 
has at times appeared dictatorial. But his enemies are unjust 
and wrong in labelling him a Fascist. The Chinese Com- 
munist newspapers allude to him as a “ pseudo Chiang Kai- 
shek without Chiang’s ability ” and as a “ running dog of the 
Imperialists.” But no one can deny that he has devoted his 
life to the cause of Korean independence, for which he has 
suffered much both in body and mind. Nor has he ever been 
afraid to stand up to the Americans. Syngman Rhee is not and 
never has been a stooge. 

His father took care to give him a Korean gentleman’s educa- 
tion, particularly in the Chinese language and the works of 
Confucius. (He still writes classical Chinese poetry). Though 
nominally independent, Korea was under heavy pressure both 
from Russia and Japan at that date. Thinking that English 
would be useful to young Syngman in his career, the father sent 
him to a Methodist missionary school in Seoul. He emerged 
full of western ideas of democracy. He also became a convert 
to Christianity. Meanwhile he secured top place in the examin- 
ation for the Korean civil service. At the same time Rhee 
joined the local nationalist movement, which demanded reform 
of the Korean monarchy and a constitutional government. He 
also founded Korea’s first daily newspaper, which strongly 
opposed the growth of Japanese influence in the country. 

The President began our conversation by paying a tribute 
to the British Parliament, which he told me he had always 
admired, and by wishing its Members well. He went on to say 
how grateful he was to the United Nations, and particularly 
to the Commonwealth forces, in the struggle for the liberation 
of Korea. He spoke of the gallantry of the British troops, 
and remarked that there was no truth whatever in the state- 
ment attributed to him last May that these troops were no 
longer welcome in his country. This. was a misquotation and 
distortion of what he had really said—which was to the effect 
that the presence of foreign troops on Korean soil would be 
unwelcome if it was not inspired by friendly, statesmanlike 
and constructive motives. “I do not care what inferences are 
drawn from my remarks,” he added, “so long as they are 
reported accurately. Everyone is entitled to that.” 

I asked him what he thought about the truce talks at Pan- 
munjom. He replied that they were “nonsensical” from Korea’s 
point of view, since there could be no hope of continued peace 
or security so long as the Chinese Communists remained in 
Korea. The negligible remnant of North Korean Communists 


could be expected to fight desperately, he said, because it had 
no future in a unified Korea if defeated, whereas the Chinese, 
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having no personal interest in the war, wished only to be out of 
it. The high mountains on the Yalu-Tumen line made a God. 
given frontier, which had often in Korea’s history been success. 
fully held by invaders. “ This is the only national boundary,” 
he said. “It should be re-established as the frontier.” Cop. 
sequently he was unwilling to accept any proposals which 
would perpetuate the division of the country. “We do not 
want this business to happen all over again,” he declared 
emphatically. ‘“* All Korea must come under the sovereign 
Government which has been set up under the auspices of the 
United Nations.” He pointed out that in the National 
Assembly representation has already been reserved for the 
North. 

Dr. Rhee appeared very nervous about Japan, as he evidently 
fears possible Japanese intentions to colonise and exploit the 
country again. Korea, he said; like other countries in the Far 
East, can only view the re-armament of Japan with disquiet. 
As for the view held by many Americans that Japan is now 
democratic at heart and “a totally different proposition from 
the old Japan,” the President dismissed it almost scornfully 
as unrealistic. He went on to draw a comparison between 
Korea and Australia, pointing out a certain similarity of out- 
look in regard to Japan based on parallel interests and 
circumstances, and he thought a sound mutual understanding 
existed between the two countries. 

As a scholar and man of culture, Dr. Rhee was naturally 
interested in my enquiries about popular education. He 
extolled what he called the passionate desire of the Koreans 
for knowledge, which, he said, made it possible, in localities 
where there were no school buildings or where the schools had 
been destroyed in the fighting, to conduct classes on hill-sides, 
in tents, by the sea-shore, anywhere in fact where teachers 
could assemble their students. The President also expatiated 
upon the simplicity of written Korean, which he claimed 
could be mastered in a very short time. To this fact he 
attributed the high degree of literacy which he said prevailed 
among the people, although I must confess I saw little evidence 
of it during my tour of the country. 

Questioned about the mass-executions of Communists which 
took place in South Korea after the entry of the United Nations 
forces into Seoul in the summer of 1950, Dr. Rhee assured me 
that the reports had been greatly exaggerated, and, with the 
exception of the so-called “ Kochang massacre,” there had 
been no executions without due process of law. Until the 
declaration of the political amnesty at the end of 1950, when 
about 7,000 prisoners were released from the jails, and the 
Government at the same time undertook to review all death 
sentences, fewer than 250 persons had been executed, all of 
whom had been convicted of “particularly revolting 
crimes. 

He then spoke of the regrettable happenings at Kochang, a 
village thirty-five miles south-west of Taegu, where 187 of the 
inhabitants had been shot, after a very perfunctory examina- 
tion, in February, 1951, as alleged collaborators with the 
enemy. The executions were carried out by a military detach- 
ment, which had been fighting Communist guerrillas in the area. 
The President made it clear that he. was deeply shocked by the 
incident, and that he punished all those who were found to 
be in any way responsible. Two of his Ministers, holding the 
portfolios of Defence and Justice, who tried to shift the 
blame whence it truly belonged, were dismissed from their 
posts, while the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Chough Pyong 
Ok, was obliged to resign. 

Dr. Rhee declared it was his earnest wish that democratic 
government should flourish in Korea. That was why he sup- 
ported the Liberal Party in the country, made up of farmers 
and agricultural labourers, “ the backbone of the people,” in 
opposition to the reactionary Nationalist Party, which repre- 
sented wealth and social influence and was drawn largely from 
members of the old ruling caste—although he was bound to 
point out that many of them originally supported him at the 
time of his election as President in 1948. On the question 
whether he would be a candidate for the Presidency later this 
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year, he told me he thought that the time had come to 
give some younger man the chance to take the lead in the 
State. “ My one desire,” he added, “ is to be a private citizen, 
free to do and say what I like.” On the other hand, I believe 
he may be forced by events to stand again. 

So far no one has come forward to take the place of this 
shrewd and knowledgeable old man. If he has on occasion 
shown himself to be something of a despot, it has been a bene- 
yolent despotism which he has exercised. Certainly his deep- 
rooted love of his country and its people has never been 
questioned. Syngman Rhee may yet live to become President 
of a unified and united Korea. At the moment he would seem 
to be the only possible choice. 


Athens in New England 


‘By W. A. BARKER 


ITCH-HUNTS swept New England in the seven- 

teenth century, and today much is written of a similar 

hysteria in twentieth-century America. To an 
Englishman spending a year in the States there is little evidence 
to support Bertrand Russell’s charge that every foreigner com- 
ing to America will find himself living in a reign of terror. 
There is, indeed, much wild talk, and silent pressures of con- 
formity undoubtedly exist, some disturbing, others merely 
inevitable in so large a country. In a people who stem more 
from Ellis Island than Plymouth Rock, of diverse races and 
traditions, restless and unceasing in their travels, social unity is 
preserved by patterns of behaviour at once stereotyped and 
uniform. Stereotypes only too often represent America to the 
outside world, and it was refreshing the other day to visit a 
town-meeting in Connecticut where I could escape from the 
facile and windy talk about American democracy to see it for 
once actually at work—without the interference of Senator 
McCarthy and his smear campaign, without the insinuations 
of corruption which bedevil daily conversation in this election 
year. 

A New England town-meeting carried me back to days 
beyond Salem witch-hunts, and revealed a basic vitality in 
government by the people which a concentration on the Capitol 
in Washington is apt to overlook. Bethany is a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, until recently a farming district, respectably en- 
croached upon by well-to-do residents and dons from New 
Haven. The endemic mobility of Americans was increased by 
the war, and in the past ten years Bethany has doubled its 
population with the arrival of migrant workers from local 
industrial towns. Two years ago some of the older inhabitants 
took fright and began a campaign to establish a zoning com- 
mission, or, as we should call it, a town-planning board. The 
back-stairs work of preparation was tremendous, and not until 
six weeks ago was the first town-meeting held to decide the 
issue. 1 unfortunately was not present, and have only heard 
graphic descriptions of a fight lasting from eight to 1.30 a.m. 
in which the supporters of zoning snatched a victory by 
two votes in a total of 456. 

This decision was at once challenged, and a new meeting 
was arranged. It was this that I attended. The meeting was 
no longer held in the colonial-styled town hall which the town 
has outgrown; instead it took place in the school, where a 
functional concreted room was crammed, half the audience 
standing shoulder-to-shoulder along walls covered with posters 
proclaiming to the school-children the basic features of 
American freedom. Across the way the thin-spired church with 
classical portico transported us back centuries, not only to 
the Founding Fathers, but to Athens. For it is wrong to talk 
f audience. I alone was the audience; the rest were members 
f the town, deeply committed, vitally interested and eager to 
play their part in this process of self-government. 

No procedure could have been simpler. A = microphone 
existed, but as always it broke down, and speakers had to rely, 
as of old, on the strength of their lungs. The town- 
government centres upon three Selectmen, chosen by popular 
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vote in rotation every two years. Ata town-meeting the senior 
Selectman present calls for a moderator to be proposed, 
seconded and elected. Once chosen, the moderator conducts 
the meeting, and, being neighbour to all, he has no easy task. 
The audience is sensitive of its democratic rights, and quick to 
take offence at partiality. On this occasion the air was tense; 
the two protagonists were in the front row with their wives 


at their sides. The pro-zoner was a man of fifty, an astute 
pugnacious business-man with a spreading corporation; his 
opponent a tall, rawboned, redhaired newcomer, considerably 
younger. 

In the rows behind were men and women of Polish, Irish 
(very evident because of St. Patrick’s Day) and Italian extrac- 
tion, sitting next to farmers whose families had farmed in 
Bethany for centuries, and next to negroes whose ancestors 
had been slaves. Among them were local figures of promin- 
ence-—the doyen of past Selectmen, a fine man of eighty-two 
with an integrity born of the soil etched in his face; the 
Republican party boss, red and corpulent; the local drunkard; 
the Irishman who always gives a speech about his family 
troubles; and here and there a gnarled old farmer or a college 
professor making a vivid contrast with some of the young 
“smart alecs ” who had come to town. 

The moderator chosen was the editor of the town-paper, 
and the meeting opened with a legal argument. The opponents 
of zoning maintained that a new measure was unnecessary, 
since by a State law any town already had power to prohibit 
nuisances. To this the zoners replied by claiming that the 
section applicable in the State law had been declared uncon- 
stitutional, and that anyway it did not allow sufficient protection 
for property and town amenities. Town counsel, a local lawyer, 
came forward with his books and supported the zoners, thereby 
bringing upon himself a barrage of questions which revealed 
an evident dislike of the expert. How was it, one man asked, 
that all the wisdom of the State legislature could be contra- 
dicted by a few lawyers and judges? Frontier democracy 
could have been no more explicit. 

From the law the flow of argument turned to the realities 
of pig-keeping, the definition of a watershed and the modera- 
tion of the proposed zoning code. A natural comic appeared 
in a junk-dealer who delighted everyone with an irrelevant tale 
of his mother-in-law falling down last year and breaking her 
neck. A Tory countryman rose, affirming stoutly that his 
Opposition to zoning came from wanting to do as he liked with 
his farm, as his father, grandfather and ancestors had done 
before him. Tradition was joined by change as a first-genera- 
tion Polish emigrant living in a Nissen hut also proclaimed 
his hostility to zoning. 

Finally the leader of the zoners spoke pleading for rational 
planning in the expansion of Bethany. The movement for 
zoning was no conspiracy, he claimed. Everyone had been 
consulted through neighbourhood committees during the past 
year, and in the future popular control of zoning would be 
maintained by the election of the commission. No one, of 
course, in the whole debate pulled the gloves off, and revealed 
the basic division between the two parties. On the one side 
the established residents did not wish an invasion of Bethany 
by poor families with numerous children, bringing inevitably 
dumps, shacks, disorder and an increase in town taxes. Against 
them were the newcomers, resentful of the well-to-do, and 
seeking a right to live where and how they wanted. 

At length the motion was moved, tellers were appointed and 
in the smoke-filled room, with the window-panes steamed with 
warmth, a queue of voters filed slowly past. In the rear a 
local organisation had provided coffee and cakes for sale. 
Groups gathered: old friends were hailed; and in odd corners 
courtships continued. All waited with growing expectancy 


for the result of this incident in the eternal conflict between 
order and disorder, the established and the migrant. In colonial 
times it was the tide-water against the new emigrant, and 
the same pattern can be seen in Jacksonian democracy, tn the 
cowboys and the farmers of the western prairies and in the 
fight for free silver. 


Sometimes the solution has been in 
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violence, but more often, as in Bethany, the conflict was 
resolved through a democratic process inherited from England 
of the seventeenth century. So it was this night. In all, 548 
citizens of Bethany voted, and the zoners triumphed with a 
majority of forty votes. Resentment, though felt, was not voiced, 
and opponents walked out together, talking to each other till 
they reached their cars, which almost all of them possessed. 

1 went away heartened and impressed by a basic feature of 
New England life which is too well rooted to be shaken by a 
Senate committee in Washington or witch-hunters elsewhere. 
When I hear in days to come that American democracy is 
failing, | shall think again of the hot, pulsating life in the 
Bethany town-meeting, and take hope, not only for America, 
but for the world 


The Supper and the Cross 


By JOHN HILLS (Headmaster of Bradfield) 


N most pictures of the Last Supper only one of the twelve 

Apostles can be easily and instantly identified. Judas 

alone has no halo. Only saints have this conventional sign 
of their sanctity; painters have rightly refused it to Judas. 
But, a historian might object, at the time of the Supper none 
had yet earned his halo. Peter's denials, Thomas’s doubts 
might prove as fatal as Judas’s disloyalty. All should be 
equally unhaloed. 

One modern artist thinks otherwise. In the design for a new 
window, depicting the familiar scene, all twelve have haloes. 
But, while eleven of them are brilliantly lit, Judas’s halo has 
“gone out.” His halo has gone out. We smile at first—until 
we realise the full horror of it. He, like the others, had had 
a personal cal] from his Master. But his treasurer’s sense of 
efficiency and his impatience with his Master’s casual views 
on finance had put out the light which had been lit. 

Young men today are prone to talk of being “ called.” From 
this, as if in natural consequence, they speak of themselves as 
being “ saved.” Few can claim a call so personal as Judas 
had. Yet few would say that Judas was thereby saved. 
Bigotry, intolerance, self-righteousness and lack of sympathy 
may prove just as fatal to humble loyalty as did that fatal 
craving for financial efficiency. Or was it personal greed ? 
Those who wear haloes had better pray that their light may 
never be put out. 

One cannot be a spectator at the Crucifixion. 

Some years ago I stood in the main street of Corte, the old 
mountain capital of Corsica. It was Good Friday evening. 
The sunset after-glow still tinted the snow-capped summit of 
Monte Rotondo, but the moon was not yet up and the street 
was dark. Presently there was singing in the distance, and 
lights began to appear in the windows of the high houses, rows 
of candles in each window. And, as the singing grew nearer, 
doors opened and rows of candles were lit on the door-steps; 
and old people knelt in the doorways behind the candles. 
Slowly a long procession moved up the street. Men came first, 
carrying on its back a vast crucifix of unknown antiquity; then 
women, hundreds of women; then men, singing a low dirge. 
Alone, in all that long street of the high houses, I had no part 
I must either join the procession, or kneel on the 


to play 
For one cannot be a spe-tator at the 


pavement, or run away 
Crucifixion 

Perhaps that is why Velasquez’s great picture in the Prado, 
for all the master’s skill with his brush, for all the perfect 


beauty of its composition, for all its sincerity and sentiment, 
must always seem to lack something. Crowds stand and gaze 
in admiration. But crowds cannot stand and gaze in admir- 


Let us go to the next room, to El 
agonised figures, clouds torn to 


ation at the Crucifixion 
the tortured body, 


Greco; 
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shreds. It is disturbing, compelling, terrifying. It forces one t 
think. One cannot look on it unmoved. . 
But, if moved, moved whither? Do we feel like that 
Renaissance knight in his old age, who, hearing the Gospel 
story in church on Good Friday, leapt to his feet, sword in 
hand, and cried “Ou étais-tu, brave Crillon? ” Or does a 
more modern message come to us from a very different French. 
man, from the polished, intellectual Talleyrand, once a bish 
and then a revolutionary ? To him came, during the Terror, a 
young man with a mission. He said that he knew what France 
needed, a new religion: that he felt that he was destined to give 
it to her. But he knew not how to begin. Could Talleyrand 
help him? “It is quite easy,” was the answer. “ You have 
only to get yourself crucified and then rise again on the third 
day.” 


Dies Irae 
A translation by C. G. Markbreiter 


Day of wrath, of wrath appalling, 
Psalms and oracles recalling 
Of a world in ashes falling. 


Day of dreadful trepidation, 
Day of stern adjudication, 
Comes the Judge to judge creation. 


Hark ! the trumpet sounds like thunder 
Earth and heaven are torn asunder 
Death and nature seized with wonder. 


From the depths the dead resurgent, 
From their sepulchres emergent, 
Answer to the summons urgent. 


See the book of memories hoarded 
Wherein all has been recorded 
Whence must judgement be awarded. 


Now before the Judge in session 
What was secret finds expression, 
Vengeance overtakes transgression. 


What to plead in mitigation ? 
Whom beseech for mediation ? 
Scarce the just may find salvation. 


Mighty King of awe transcending, 
To the faithful grace extending 
Save me from the doom impending. 


Since for me thy way was taken 
Leave me not that day forsaken ; 
Let my plight thy pity waken. 


Seeking me thy limbs were failing, 
Love o’er pain and death prevailing, 
Shall such love be unavailing ? 


Jesu, by thy crucifixion 
| implore thy benediction 
Lest I burn in dire affliction. 


Judge most just of vengeance even, 
Ere by fire the orb ts riven 
Be my trespasses forgiven. 


Guilt with shame my features staining ; 
My poor prayers not disdaining, 
Spare me, Lord of love sustaining. 


Thou to Mary gav’st remission 
And didst hear the thief’s petition ; 
Thou canst save me from perdition. 


When the accurséd lie confounded, 
By devouring flames surrounded, 
Sull thy mercy flows unbounded. 


Call me at the great dividing, 
Grant me with thy sheep confiding 
On thy right a place abiding. 


Suppliant dust before thee bending, 
All my heart in anguish rending, 
In thy hands | place my ending. 
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Roger Fry 


By PROFESSOR ANTHONY BLUNT 


F the generation that grew up after the First World War 
Roger Fry exercised an influence which was only com- 
parable in the field of art with that which Ruskin had 

exerted in the last decades of the nineteenth century. The 
yision, the mode of thought, even the vocabulary of any young 
intellectual interested in painting at that time was profoundly 
aflected by Fry’s articles and by the rare volumes of collected 
essays which he produced. But as a painter we were not 
encouraged—I had almost said allowed—to take him very 
seriously. “How extraordinary,” we said, “that a man 
of such imaginative ferception in front of pictures, of such 
clarity of mind in analysing his feelings, of such prophetic 
yehemence in conveying them to his audience, should produce 
such dull paintings ! * Nowadays, I believe, many of his 
followers of the twenties might take a very different view. 
They might venture to disagree with many ‘of his dogmatic 
statements on theory, and place a higher value than before on 
his paintings; and, above all, they might see a closer connection 
between the two aspects of his work, painted and written. 

It would be absurd to maintain that the visitor to the exhibi- 
tion of Fry’s paintings and drawings organised by the Arts 
Council at St. James’ Square is going to be faced with a supreme 
artistic experience. Fry himself would have been the first to 
laugh at such an idea; but‘he will find there, at any rate in the 
best works, certain qualities which are not altogether common 
in English painting of the last hundred years—control of design, 
integrity of vision and of execution and an_ all-pervasive 
seriousness of intention. The reverse of this medal is equally 
obvious. The integrity sometimes leads to a puritanical self- 
abnegation, and hence to a certain dryness; the seriousness is 
not always sustained by imaginative fire, so that some of the 
late portraits, for instance, are academically dull; and a hesi- 
tant eclecticism to some extent overlays the artist’s vision, with 
the paradoxical result that, although Fry’s greatest passion 
was for French art, the paintings in which he seems to be most 
individual have a curiously English quality, presumably for the 
very reason that in them he was not so consciously following 
the methods and precepts of his gods. 

Fry’s influence as a critic was mainly based on his writings on 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century French painting; but it must 
not be forgotten that he began his career as a scholar of Italian 
Renaissance art. His early book on Giovanni Bellini is a fine 
flower of that tradition of English scholarship, which combines 
the humanism of John Addington Symonds with the new 
scholarship of Morelli. It is a work of history and at the same 
time of artistic analysis; it defines the qualities of Bellini’s 
painting, human, literary and formal, and explains the complex 
whole which these elements make up in terms of the social, 
intellectual and artistic situation in Venice. 

The same method was followed by Fry in various articles 
on Italian painting particularly in one on Giotto published in 
1901 and later reprinted in Vision and Design. But by the time 
that this volume of essays was published (1921) Fry’s attitude 
had so profoundly changed that he thought it necessary to print 
in a footnote a sort of recantation of certain ideas which he had 
expressed. In the original article he had analysed at some length 
Giotto’s expression of the dramatic idea, and had implied that 
this interest might have inspired the artist to the creation of 


-form and that it might be bound up with the value of the form. 


He ends the note with the sentence: “ It now seems to me pos- 
sible by a more searching analysis of our experience in front of 
a work of art to disentangle our reaction to pure form from our 
reaction to its implied associated ideas.” 

[his footnote represents the parting of the ways for Fry. 


His later writings may be divided into two categories: the 
purely theoretical, in which he seeks to isolate, analyse and 
explain his reaction to pure form; and the critical, in which he 
Writes about individual paintings in a manner brilliantly per- 
cept but often in contradiction to his explicitly stated doc- 
trines. His theoretical writings may be said to represent the 
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almost puritanical side of his character, which is also apparent 
in his paintings. Having focussed his attention on the purely 
formal qualities of a painting, he pursued them with a passion 
and an intensity which have an almost religious quality. When 
in Vision and Design or in Transformations he analyses his 
reactions to certain types of works of art, he seems to have 
arrived at a state of mind in which he is almost unaware of 
all the other implications of a painting: or rather in which he 
is aware of them but able to think them away completely. 

Seen at a distance, this deliberate exclusion of so many of 
the qualities in a work of art may seem wilful; but it served a 
vitally useful purpose, and was the logical result of Fry’s 
enthusiasm for the more recent manifestations of French art. 
What seemed at that time essential, and what really was essen- 
tial, in the later Cézanne and the work of the Fauves was their 
emphasis on the elements of spatial construction and flat 
pattern in painting; and for a critic whose primary object was a 
crusade in favour of these artists it was not only explicable but 
almost desirable that he should emphasise these qualities to the 
exclusion of others. The result was a series of essays which, 
while it is possible now to have reservations about the absolute 
validity of their conclusions, did more than any other writings 
to make the work of the advanced French painters intelligible 
to the English public, and formulated the doctrines lying behind 
their works more clearly than has been done by any other critic. 

Moreover one of the proofs of Fry’s intellectual flexibility 
and sensibility was that, when he was faced with works of art 
which did not altogether fit in with his doctrines, he instantly 
recognised the qualities of the works of art and disregarded the 
doctrines. This is perhaps most evident in his Characteristics 
of French Art, in which many pages are devoted to a brilliant 
and sensitive analysis of the French attitude towards life, to 
the manner in which this attitude is expressed in French paint- 
ing and sculpture from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
and to many other questions which are certainly not those of 
pure form, but which convey with great vividness the qualities 
of French art. It is probably significant that, of all Fry’s works, 
those chosen for republication recently were not his more 
abstract essays but the three short books which he wrote on 
French, Flemish and English art, in all of which his brilliant 
and sensitive analyses of individual works of art form the most 
important part. 

The problem remains, however, of how Fry’s ideas would 
have developed if he had lived longer. It would be as imper- 
tinent to suggest precisely what might have taken place as it 
is to speculate on the probable evolution of an artist who died 
before his allotted time. But the evidence of the last works, 
particularly the Characteristics of French Art, suggests the 
conclusion that Fry’s ideas were as capable of change at the 
time of his death as they had ever been, and that had he 
lived he might have abandoned some of the more doctrinaire 
tenets of his pure-form theory and have tended towards a new 
synthesis in which the humanism of his earlier period might 
have been fused with the subtlety and wisdom of his later years. 


Anthony Crow 


Anthony Crow is home to his bed : 

And the long long night of the village listens, 
Anthony Crow and wite hold hands, 

As still as frost in the hedgerow glistens. 
Anthony, Anthony, time vou come home, 

Each sleepless crone in the village mutters. 
Pity you ever was gone to the war, 


Whisper the know-alls behind the shutters. 


Look sharp and love her, Anthony Crow. 

And maybe she'll soon get her mind off the other. 
Plenty there be that’s all in the 
Told vow mothe r and fvld her mother, 


/ 
AMON 


Still as the midnight Anthony waits 


Holding her hand, the two of tt em dreaming 
Each of another that doesn’t bel long 
To the cold, cold roo where the bare moon's glea M4 
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Of Avenues 


By J. D. U. WARD 


NCE again there has been a sharp controversy about 

what should be done with the over-mature trees of 

a famous avenue. This time three avenues were in 
fact involved—all at Ham House, Richmond. Among several 
other avenues which have been in the headlines during the 
last twelve years are the Long Walk at Windsor (felled), the 
Broad Walk at Oxford, the linden avenue at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (felled), and the Grand Avenue, Savernake 


It is no mere accident that there should so often be sad 
news of avenues, nor is there any reason to suspect under- 
hand or underground work by some sinister society for the 
elimination of old trees. England's greatest avenue-planting 
age ran roughly from 1660 to 1740; the favourite trees for 
avenues (elm, beech, linden, hornbeam, horse-chestnut) are 
nearly always over-mature, even if they are tended with special 
care, before they are 300 years old and sometimes at 200. A 
few fine avenues suffered from the war and new aerodromes 
(for examples, Wimpole in Cambridgeshire and Herriard in 
Hampshire), and of course the Dutch elm disease has taken 
its toll; the most famous casualty was the Long Walk at 
Windsor—the double avenue of elms planted by Charles Il 

’ ! ' 


and now replaced by alternate London planes and_horse- 
chestnuts 
Very few of England’s avenues were planted before 1660 


f 


An avenue of lindens at Buxted in Sussex may date from the 
time of Charles I; the older lines of the oak avenue at Buckle- 
bury in Berkshire are believed to have been planted to 
commemorate a visit of Queen Elizabeth |; and the very short 
avenue of yews leading to the church at Westbourne on the 
Sussex /Hampshire border is thought to have been planted by 
the Earl of Arundel in 1544—which (if true) would mean that 


it is almost certainly the oldest avenue in England 

Curiously little has been written about English avenue 
A few years ago I devoted some days to research on the 
subject, in the Bodleian and elsewhere, but nowhere could 
| find two consecutive pages of print about avenues. The 
discovery of A. C. Forbes’s English Estate Forestry (1904), 
with 64 pages on the subject, came later, and remains the 
greatest find vet, though it is litthke concerned with dates or 
history. More may well have been written in other languages, 
but they give no help to one who can read only English 

The world’s oldest of man-planted trees (here qualifi- 

S necessary f stone avenues, as in China, in 

Fgypt and at S$ and also because of “ natural” 
forest avenues) of w ve yet found mention is in Japan, 
t Koya-Sa It mile long, and is composed of 
Cr a ! dsome tree not uncommon in 





) gardens anc r collections. The famous plant- 
r E. H. Wilson wrote in 1916 that this avenue was 


1SO 


S 


i by a priest about 650 years earlier—or roughly 

fore Agincourt. Dr. Wilson and H. J. Elwes agreed 
180-feet-tall trees of this avenue “ surpassed in 

ther trees planted by man in the world.” Even 

the prodigious Cryptomeria avenue at Nikko; 
miles long, with more than 18,000 trees, but 
arely 350 years ago, this Nikko 

1 to have long gap 

H ind me other European countries avenues 
re 1500, but I do not know which avenues o1 
acclaimed as the oldest in Europe. It is 

h might be tackled with diplomatic caution; 


ire ready to boast of antiquities, but only a few 

how short is the life of most trees. The Continent 
how such things as would be impossible in this 
ind--for example, long roadside avenues of fruit 

Mr. Raymond Bush has noted that “a writer in 1828 


Moravia the road from Brunn to Chintz passed 
( Klending to IXty mule ) 
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On the Continent there are avenues of tulip-trees such as 
are extremely rare or non-existent in England, and the qualities 
of the London plane have perhaps been better appreciated 
than in this country, where the hybrid had its origin. Other 
trees comparatively seldom used for avenues in England 
include ash, sycamore and Cobbett’s old favourite, the robinia 
or so-called locust tree. IT cannot recall having seen good 
avenues of the first or last, but have been informed of 
interesting sycamore avenues at Bolton Hall in Yorkshire. 
A short avenue of mulberry-trees at Frogmore is believed to 
be the only one of its kind in the United Kingdom, but there 
is a young mulberry avenue on the island of Lambay, no great 
distance from Dublin Avenues of oaks are much scarcer 
than might be expected, but our indigenous oaks are rather 
slow-growing and difficult to manage—which may explain 
why they were not chosen by avenue-planters Both the 
faster-growing Turkey oak, which makes poor timber, and the 
handsome American red oak have possibilities as avenue trees, 

The word “avenue” is vague, in that it now covers such 
widely different conceits as a mere alley in a garden, a short 
approach to a church, the miles-long frame of a vista through 
a park and into the blue, roadside-planting in town or country 
and a deliberately grand and formal mall. The last is perhaps 


the oldest and most proper use of the word, especially if 
iccount be taken of “ avenue’s”™ derivation (and mpare 
explore every avenue ”), but there is room for equivocation 
and honest misunderstanding when disputes arise about we 
treatment of avenues 

Ihe most common source of trouble (after the already- 
mentioned popular failure to understand that it ts the nature 
of trees to die) is ignorance about the aims and o ts of 
avenue-planters. Most of our older avenues are formal con- 
eptions, and their satisfactory effect depends on nuity 
and uniformity. When individual deaths cause irregular gaps 
(and other trees will almost certainly have become dangerous 
at the same time), the effect is spoilt Today tl not 
appreciated because taste has moved against formalit iS it 
did in the time of Capability Brown. Then S good 
avenues were razed. But now there has developed lepen- 
dently, a lush sentimentality about old trees. Hence protests 
against clear-felling even the most decrepit old ave and 
demands for patching. Yet patching produces a patchy effect: 
only the shabby ghost of grandeur is left to an « yusly 
patched avenue, and the pathos of a prolonged | leath 
may be all too evident 

[he blow caused by the loss of an ancient avenue might 
sometimes be softened if proper attention were given to the 
matter several years in advance. It might be feasible, for 
example, to plant a successor avenue of shade-tolerant trees 
which could make some growth before the old avenue was 


felled. But there would of course be difficulties: the problem 
of arranging succession for avenue-trees appears to have 
received little attention. Here and there avenues which must 
otherwise have been doomed have been reprieved by drastic 
topping or polling. An interesting example is the elm avenue 
(sometimes said to be over 400 years old) leading from the 
green to the grammar-school at Witney, in Oxfordshire 
Happily for the future, a compromise between the 
unfashionable formality of the Restoration age and the 
‘natural’ effects which are commonly preferred today 1s 
developing accidentally—in some of the post-1919 forests. 
Here are the matrices of magnificent roadside avenues. It 1s 


to be hoped that the Forestry Commission, whose officers are 


by no means so blind to beauty as their enemies suggest, may 
exploit the opportunities. But the traditionalists must remember 
one point which has to be watched by would-be planters of 
roadside avenues elsewhere. The general character and speed 
of traffic have changed [The road-traffic of our forbears, 
whether Carolean or Victorian, moved at speeds ranging from 
three to twelve or fifteen miles an hour, and the danger of 
skidding caused by wet leaves could be ignored. What the next 
hundred years may bring is anyone's guess, but much of our 
present rubber-tyred traftic moves at forty miles an hour of 
even greater speeds, and the hazards of skidding are real. 
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The Long Way Home 


By LESLIE HALLIWELL = (St. Cather.ne’s College, € ambridge.) 


HE bus departed from the town-hall square of a bustling 
cotton community just west of the Pennines. It moved 
off every day at the same time, a quarter to five pre- 
cisely, and it was due to rumble over the irregular cobbles of a 
dreary road through an industrial valley unul, after twenty- 
five minutes of cheerless travel, it arrived at a second town 
only slightly smaller and less sooty than the first. On market- 
davs another bus followed at five o'clock. and this was a 
market-day; but the incident happened on the four-forty-five 
| was one of the first aboard, having arrived at the waiting- 
point well ahead of time. I had been seni up North rather 
against my will to spend Easter with a spinster aunt, and 
immediately on arrival | had come down with the three-day 
‘flu. so that this afternoon marked by first venture into the 
Lancashire unknown. My aunt had been worr'ed to see me 
moping indoors for the fifth consecutive dav. “Go to Roscup,” 
she had said, “for the afternoon Theré’s the library and 
there’s the river, and a cinema, too, should you feel so inclined 
And there are buses to bring you back at a quarter to five and 
at tive o'clock; but don’t miss them, for there isn’t another 
until quite late.” So I had come to Roscup, and had found 
it wanting 
| should have found it wanting, | think, even had my head 
been clear of ‘flu. For the river was dirty, and the cinema was 
closed until the evening, ana the few inhabitants who patrolled 
the streets seemed to have strayed from Cold Comfort Farm 
The grim grey skies, matching the grim grey houses, dissuaded 
me from exploring the surround.:ng mooriand; I had yet to 
learn that Lancashire skies are grey and grim even in good 
weather. The afternoon's only pleasure was a large volume of 
Thurber drawings, practically unthumbed, which [ was sur- 
prised to discover in the antique public library. | produced one 
of my aunt's tickets and carried the book away in triumph 
But the people who filled the villainous old single-decker bus 
brought gloom once more upon me. I sat with my back to the 
window, and watched them as the driver-conductor collected 
his fares. There was a clergyman of singularly formidable 
spect, who slouched across a double seat immersed in what 
seemed to be the Book of Job; there was a_ well-dressed 
business-man who sat at the back with his gloved hands resting 
on a cane; there was an old flower-woman, still shivering with 
old, for whom I had felt sorry when I saw her feebly offering 
primroses in the market-place: and there was a wiry middle- 
aged spinner who ran for the bus as it moved off, and dropped 
exhausted into the seat next to mine, so close that some of 
the wisps of oily cotton which clung to him transferred them- 
selves immediately to my tweed jacket. Most of the other 
seats were occupied by housewives clutching over-filled straw 
baskets and string bags 
No one smiled; no one spoke. Only the clergyman read a 


book. No one was looking out of the window. Thirty 
pathetic faces jogged up and down with one accord. The 


ver turned swiftly out of the main street of Roscup, and 
eld the brake firmly as the bus slithered down a steep hill 
ounded on each side by derelict mills and brickgrounds. At 
the foot of the hill he was held up by a traffic signal, and 
glanced round for a moment at his passengers. The sight 
did not appear to please him. There was no partition to cut 
him off from us, and I was sure he meant to say something 
But a petulant hooter sounded behind us; the lights. had 
hanged; and with a curious sigh he stamped on the accelerator 
We progressed in fits and spurts along the ill-kept main road 
which straggled the length of the valley, flanked by the steep 
rising outlines of the moors visible above the housetops on 
sides 

Suddenly the bus pulled up with a screech, and the driver 
rned round. *°E’s run o’er a bloody cat,” muttered the man 
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next to me under his breath. But that was not the case. 
The driver spoke. “ Listen “ere,” he said broadly and con- 
fidentlh. He was a small domestic man in his fifties, and I 
liked his face. “Listen ‘ere. Is anybody in a rush like ° 
We gaped, but said nothing ‘Cos if you are,” he went on, 

you can get out and get on tbus be’ind.” He licked his lips 
to prepare himself for a speech, and the man next to me licked 
his lips in sheer surprise 

“ T've been on this ‘ere route for thirty-two years,” said the 
“Five times a day and seven on Thursdays, Roscup to 
Birchbrook an’ back, express. And some o’° you lot ‘ave bin 
travellin’ up an’ down ‘ere var’ near as long.” A heavily made- 
up woman in furs quivered under his gaze. “ Well, /’ve getten 
fed up 0° lookin’ at this mouldy road wi’ its cobbles an’ its 
gas-lamips an’ its gimcrack shops an’ its mucky factories. An’ 
if you're not fed up of it as well, it’s bloody well time you 


driver 


were.” He paused to give this rhetorical thrust its fullest effect; 
then proceeded Well, it struck me this mornin’ there’s no 
need fer us t’ go this bloomin’ road at all. This ‘ere’s an 
express bus; it neither picks up nor puts down till it gets to 


Birchbrook. Now, if it were fer t’ turn off at this next corner, 
just for a change, it could go up Scowcroft ‘ill, over (Nag and 
down through Thornton into Birchbrook. It'd ta’ nobbut four 
or five minutes longer, an’ itd make this “ere trip summat 





enjoy instead of a bugbear like it is. See 
We saw, but were still too confounded to speak rhe 
clergyman recovered first. “ Why tell us ?” he asked gentl 
‘Cos that’s road as we're goin’ toneet.” Sensation. “I 
saw tboss about it this mornin’, an’ ’e wouldn't lister I told 
‘im, itll do folks good e ‘ell’s it got to do with 
you?” ’e says. * You our route an” you're 
for it!” 1 A’reet. tl As lo g as we kn \ 
He nodded his head firmly and swung around in his seat. 
The bus shot forward with a great lurch, and immediately 
hurtled round a corner into a wide but unpaved lane whic 
mounted ever more steeply toward the heights. A woman near 
me gave a pathetic gasp: “ He must be mad. Stop him.” But 


> lor r ' } neoarect the dr > "a _ rine 
the clergyman, WNO Was nearest the driver, held up a reassuring 
1 ~ 11 
| 


hand, and the little spinner had lit his pipe and was chuckling 
} 











“Nay, missus,” he said, “ thee bide thy wind a bit. I th 
tha ll come to no ‘urt.” By now most of the passengers had 
passed the crisis of confusion. A few were crying utrage in 
loud tones, but the rest had settled back to enjoy themselves as 
though they were off to Blackpool for the da They scarce 
seemed the same people. The business-man puffed at a black 
cigar, a gleam of childish delight on his face: the flower- 
woman gazed enraptured at the view outside: and t f the 
shoppers were sharing a cream cake 

The old bus had climbed valiantly, and n paused for a 
moment on the very summit of the lonely windswept road 
“It's a while since I were up “ere.” said the spinner to me 
Far below we saw the dismal highway we had just left 
looking deceptively clean and neat. Dusk was approaching 
and gas-lamps dotted the landscape like will-o-the-wisps: then 
Birchbrook’s proud new sodium lamps were switched 
glowing a hard red at first and later deepening to orange. B 
up here on the Nab, hundreds of feet above those toytown 
Streets, the sun was still struggling against the encroaching 
masses of dark grey cloud, and the barren bea f the mo 
held us in us cl Men B ick p es y e C 
and gorse spatter th SSIVE s eC acTOSS 
the vallev we could see the twinkling light of a lonely 
house. As the bus moved on, thirty people sank into a 
and unexpected contentment 

It was, Of course, snort | VOU tOr W I i CW ? es ec 
Were Careering Gown The oO Side ~~ Us . > ste 
of buildings that was B ybrook. SS s 2 ,a 
ts nload ”) wm \ AILS se 
back to the rid of the usual, fe eve ¢ shed a 
read Yalea \ Lhe . C y 
know, | really think w We . KS 
i chorus Ke ears" \ ’ s l 
u \ ‘A ’ } s v ‘ 7 . \ 
tie Al 4 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING just finished a book on which I have been 
engaged for a considerable time, I ought, I suppose, to 
be experiencing some at least of the emotions recorded 

by Edward Gibbon when he wrote the last word of the Decline 
and Fall. We are told that Gibbon began his great work when 
he was a stout young man of twenty-seven and finished it when 
he was an obese and prematurely aged man of fifty. We have 
been assured by the author himself that it was on October 15th, 
1764, “as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter,” that the idea of his tremendous history first “ started ” 
to his mind. He tells us again that it was between eleven o'clock 
and midnight on June 27th, 1787, that he wrote the last word 
of the last volume, seated in the summer-house that closed the 
acacia terrace of his garden at Lausanne. Having laid down 
his pen, he “ took several turns ” along his terrace, gazing down 
at the lights of Ouchy twinkling beside the lake and across to 
where the mountains of Savoy glimmered distantly under “ the 
silver orb of the moon.” He analyses the thoughts and feelings 
that then assailed him. There were in the first place the 
‘emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom and, perhaps, 
the establishment of my fame.” These emotions were rapidly 
succeeded by “a sober melancholy ” at the thought that he had 
taken “ an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatever might be the future fate of my History, the 
life of the historian must be short and precarious.” All this is 
most moving and salutary. But in fact the experience was not 
as neat or final as all that. For eight years after 1764 he 
merely contemplated his intended book “from an awful dis- 
tance ”: it was not until 1772, in No. 7 Bentinck Street, that he 
really settled down to work; and even then his concentration 
was distracted by his service as major in the Hampshire militia 
and by his not infrequent, although silent, attendances in the 
House of Commons 


* * * * 


Moreover it is not given to man to finish a book sharply and 
punctually, as one finishes a journey by stepping on to the 
platform at Victoria station at 4.46 p.m. Even Gibbon, when 
he laid down his pen in his Lausanne summer-house on that 
warm summer night, could not really claim that he had finished 
the Decline and Fall. There followed eight months in England, 
spent staying with Lord Sheffield either in Downing Street or at 
Sheffield Place, when he discussed publication with his publisher 
Cadell, attended the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
wrote additional notes to his great history. He discovered, as 
all historians must discover, that certain new material, such as 
the Assizes of Jerusalem, had somehow to be incorporated, or 
at least mentioned, in the last three volumes. The Duke of 
Gloucester was justified in gobbling at him the words: “ Always 
scribble, scribble, scribble ! Eh, Mr. Gibbon ? ” The moment 
when the pen was laid down at Lausanne was certainly a sym- 
bolic moment: but it was not the end. He must have feared, 
since his health was as he said “ precarious,” that he might 
never live to write the final notes, or to see his last volumes 
appear in perfect form. But there must have come one day, 
whether in Downing Street or Sheffield Place, when he really 
did correct the last proof of the last note, and when he really 
did feel that the Decline and Fall had parted from him for 
ever. That moment is not recorded in any of the variants of 
his autobiography He probably never noticed it: one can 
say at what second exactly an geroplane glides out of 


yer 


hye 
q1¢ 


> > 2 * 


Although Gibbon took twenty-three y°ars, more or less, to 
rite his wonderful history, my own little opuscule has taken me 
than three years and a half. Did I experience “emotions 
ecovery of my freedom ” Not in the very least. 


’ 


Gf oy ON the 








I was glad of course to have finished the book before the hem. 
lock of senility numbs my every faculty. I shared with Gibbon 
a certain sadness at taking leave of a companion that has kept 
me entranced for three-and-a-half years. I am, alas ! unable to 
participate in his fully justified hopes regarding the “ establish. 
ment of my fame,” knowing well that fame, whatever that may 
be, is not for me. And I knew, and know, that “ freedom ” wil] 
not follow this long and arduous task, that it will be “ type, 
type, type! Eh, Mr. Nicolson?” until the final collapse. 
For me also, | suppose, there will come the moment when | 
really do correct the last proof of the last note and when I see 
the book no more until it appears bound in blue. That moment, 
as when an aeroplane fades into the mist and then appears 
again, will pass unperceived. Since the instant when I typed the 
last word of my manuscript was, I well knew, not the end, but 
only the beginning of the end. There were the galley proofs to 
come; there were verifications and additions; there was the 
“ Author’s Note”; there were the illustrations and then the 
page proofs; there was the table of contents; there were the 
appendices, the reference notes, and the genealogical trees; and 
there was the index. It is on this gruelling task that I have lately 
been engaged. 1 recommend it as a test, an endurance test, to 
those who are interested in the really odd movements of the 


human brain 
J * * * 


1 am convinced that any conscientious author should write 
his index himself, especially when his book, as mine, is heavy to 
read. He alone can estimate the relative importance of those 
who figure in his narrative: he alone can tell what episodes are 
illustrative, what themes need to be stressed. No professional 
compiler can judge how to render the index sufficiently analyti- 
cal to enable the student to acquire the desired information 
without having to read the beastly book all through. Nobody 
but the author can compile the index as a guide or key to the 
tired reviewer, or be sufficiently sympathetic to the latter to 
provide him with all manner of short cuts through the dreary 
wastes of five hundred closely-printed pages. Moreover the 
writing of an index to a book that has taken several years to 
compose produces all manner of interesting feelings. There is 
the “ sober melancholy ” of recovering from one’s own oblivion 
names that figured in the earlier chapters, when the heart was 
fresh. There is the gratification of devoting these last weeks 
of drudgery to the proper completion of a work that has been, 
in Gibbon’s words, “an old and agreeable companion ~; one 
plants a little rosemary on the grave. There is the strange 
pleasure of performing a task which is largely, but not wholly, 
mechanical and which we imagine (probably quite wrongly) 
that we do neatly and well. There is the delightful jumble of 
opposites, when the incongruous jostle together as lists upon the 
typewritten page, when Lear comes next to League of Nations, 
or Dyspepsia to Dyprosium. And there is the satisfaction of 
seeing a work that has occupied so many winters and summers 
boiled down to tablet shape. 

* * + * 


Words, curiously enough, are the bricks with which a book 
is constructed. We fit these bricks together one by one, taking 
pains to see that a certain symmetry is preserved, that the edges 
are not too ragged. We handle our bricks lovingly, rejecting an 
ugly brick now and then, or now and then a brick that seems 
too garish or unreal. Chip, chip, flap, flap, we work like any 
mason, and gradually the bricks make walls and rooms, and then 
a house rises; the day may come, perhaps between eleven and 
midnight in June, when the roof is finished. But then there 
remain the windows, and the painting, and the furnishing, and 
the clearing of the mess. The day arrives when the builder 
slams the front door happily and sadly, murmuring “ Work well 
done ™: but the front door sticks, and the chisel has to be taken 
out of its basket, and the end is not yet. Which is all to the good. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Winter Journey. By Clifford Odets. (St. James’s.) 


** Quire unimportant,’’ said one of my colleagues of this play ; 
and | am sick at heart that no one has thus far ambushed and 
cudgelled him for a critique so recklessly encapsulated. Mr Odets’ 
gin, | suppose, is to have written a play that could be described 
as ‘‘ sheer theatre ’’; which is to say, it has a compelling reality 
within its chosen medium, and does not care to invade the debating- 
chamber, the library or the church. And so, by an exercise of 
sophistry similar to that by which indolent essayists, impatiently 
discussing an unfamiliar poet, resort to dubbing him ‘* a mere 
versifier,”” several popular critics have accepted Mr. Odets’ skill 
in hitting his target as prima facie evidence that his talent is second- 
rate. I cannot conceive why. ‘‘ Sheer theatre *’ (applied dis- 
paragingly to Mr. Odets, M. Rostand and Mr. Rattigan) will hereafter 
rank in my mind with: ‘* How well these old craftsmen knew thei 
jobs ! *’ (applied panegyrically to Pinero or Ibsen) as a moribund 
cliché beloved of intellectual laziness. The primary business of the 
theatre is to be theatrical ; and I refuse to countenance the argument 
that a play is unimportant simply because it leaves you nothing to 
discuss in the intervals. Winter Journey is intended, not to start 
you talking, but to stop you talking. 

It remains well worth talking about. Mr. Odets offers us what 
amounts to an Ibsenite thesis. A middle-aged actor, after long 
and willing enslavement to alcohol, is summoned from retirement 
to play a leading part; we meet his wife, an inscrutable creature 
who, having devoted herself for a decade to the job of keeping his 
illusions alive, has become cynically aware of the fact that her 
principal value to him is as an excuse for his failure. The director 
of the play for which he is engaged, a spiky and intimidating young 
idealist, instantly decides that she is the cause of her husband's 
labefaction ; that her apron-strings have strangled him; and his 
wanton but well-meaning irruption into the actor’s domestic life 
precipitates (as [bsenites will have guessed) a new desperate dive 
into the bottle, after which the play’s opening night is all but 
wrecked. By now both we and the director have realised that the 
wife is no sorceress, but rather a scapegoat for her husband’s 
infirmity, as well as something of a martyr. Mr. Odets’ climax—the 
Broadway first-night—1I will not reveal, beyond suggesting that his 
introduction of an additional theme—the director’s love for the 
wife—is ill-prepared, and hangs from the play’s body with the 
irrelevance of a donkey’s tail pinned to a fighting bull. Even so, 
the conclusion, that redemption is a compromise which no amount of 
idealism can achieve unaided, comes across with unimpaired pun- 
gency and passion. 

The casting is most imaginative. Mr. Michael Redgrave must 
be as delighted as | am with his playing of the mercurial bibber ; it 
is the best serious performance he has given us for years. Mr. 
Redgrave has been passing through what his biographers will 
probably call ** a dark period ** ; lapsing, often, into a semaphoring, 
half-articulate stvle of playing which one might call algebraic, and 
which led him, last year at Stratford, almost to grope through his 
parts, in a distracted, unavailing attempt to communicate nuance. 
Eyes bulging, arms windmilling, he gave the impression of being 
possessed by an adhesive demon which was fiercely resisting exorcism; 
it was sometimes as if another man’s soul were speaking, ventri- 
loquiatly, through his reluctant jaws. He seemed, like Coleridge, to 
be beset by a mixture of hyper-sensitivity and insecurity which was 
numbing his powers of direct statement. 

Frank Elgin, the drunk in Mr. Odets’ play, is just such a performer ; 
and, in playing him, Mr. Redgrave purges himself. ** You are 
not a technical actor,’’ says the director (played by Mr. Sam Wana- 
maker), and Mr. Redgrave, taking a hint from this true word, battles 
before our eyes to free himself of the technical preoccupations 
which have been disfiguring his work. He bounds out of his corner, 
like a recently defeated heavyweight, fighting, lungeing, swinging 
and counter-punching ; but with a revived authority and a victory in 
his eye, for the uncertainties that are Frank Elgin’s enemies are 
Mr. Redgrave’s, too. The ensuing duel is convulsive, sudorific and 
extremely moving, and the verdict is triumph. Temperamentally, 
Frank Elgin is a retarded boy, chronically over-mothered, and in this 
aspect of male psychology Mr. Redgrave is deeply versed, as his 
performance four years ago in Strindberg’s The Father bore witness. 
In short, this part is Mr. Redgrave’s ypecial pasture; and, the 
furrow having been ploughed, the transition made, we look to him 
never to flag again. 

Beady-eyed and black-cropped, tautly ironic and especially 





brilliant in scorn, the young director demands the epithet ‘* com- 


bustible.’” Mr. Wanamaker is downright dangerous. He enjoys 
smouldering, but, when smouldering is not enough, he throws things 

among them a medicine-bottle, several articles of clothing and a 
hail of half-smoked cigarettes. If there is nothing portable to hand, 
Mr. Wanamaker, profoundly stirred, hits himself on the forehead 
with a painful and audible smack. This is a most impressive piece 
of acting. The character itself is fascinating ; this director treats 
his actors in the Buchmanite-cum-revivalist manner popularised by 
the American Group Theatre, and is satisfied that they have grasped 
an idea only when one of them is sufficiently moved to hurl a chair 
halfway across the stage. Mr. Wanamaker pads ferally through the 
debris, wearing that neurotic, almost poetic look which goes, in 
America, with acute sinus trouble. 

Miss Googie Withers, shiny and bespectacled, gives a blisteringly 
frank unchivalrous performance as the actor’s wife, whose funda- 
mental loyalty has been ravaged by the frustration of too many dead 
vears. She completes one of the most striking trios I have ever 
watched on a London stage ; a trio whose accomplished myrmidons 
include Mr. Guy Kingsley-Poynter, Mr. Arthur Hill, Mr. Robert 
Perceval and Miss Hazel Penwarden, all accurate and excellent. Add 
to this some unassuming and cleverly lit settings by Mr. Anthony 
Holland, and you have what seems to me (and, | hope, to Mr. 
Wanamaker, who directed the play) quite an important evening in 
the English theatre. 


The Young Elizabeth. By Jennette Dowling and Francis Letton, 
(New.) 


IT RECALL, with delight, a play. Its opening scene was laid in a 
French provincial homestead. A  doctor’s wife, wringing her 
hands, awaits her husband's late return. Haggard, he bursts in and 
collapses on to a chair. ‘‘A difficult confinement ?°*’ she asks 
thoughtfully. ‘* Exhausting !°*’ he gasps; ‘‘ but it was worth it! 
For the child that is born is Victor Hugo ! ”’ 

he Young Elizabeth occasionally reminded me of that splendid 
stroke. It ends with the accession of the new queen; and I felt 
that, had the subsequent events of the reign not proved to be so 
memorably spectacular, the chronicle of Elizabeth’s unconsummated 
affair with Thomas Seymour and her connection with the intrigues 
against Mary would have made remarkably dull listening. The 
Young Elizabeth depends on our knowledge of events which it does 
not cover, and to that extent it is dramatically incomplete. 

It is none the less well written, inoffensive and quite free from 
anachronisms. Elizabeth’s notable contemporaries do not drop in, 
as it were, merely to leave their names and depart ; and though the 
compression of twelve years carries with it some vexing distortions 
(there is a horridly unfair denigration of Protector Somerset), the 
authors have been magnificently fair to Elizabeth herself, who is 
presented as a blazing shrew, a violent, subtle and uncompromising 
tomboy, quite devoid of heroic graces. The choice of actress is 
fortunate. Miss Mary Morris’s stridency is perfectly tuned to this 
bleakest of hoydens, and there are no coy concessions to the pit. 
Only a foolish Pre-Raphaelite wig, trailing down her spine in the 
early scenes, contradicts the black pride of her eyes. I admired, 
too, Miss Peggy Thorpe-Bates’s Bloody Mary, a jealous and tor- 
mented ascetic. But there is little else to praise: Miss Elizabeth 
Agombar’s settings cry out for waxworks, and generally, in Mr. 
Charlies Hickman’s clammy production, get them. 

The prose chronicle-play having re-established itself, let me urge 
someone to revive Ibsen’s The Pretenders, the most intelligent 
attempt of its kind for at least a century, and one of the most piercing 
analyses of kingship in existence. KENNETH TYNAN, 


CINEMA 


The Dark Page. (New Gallery.) 
As the Spectator goes to press earlier this week, I can only review 
this one film, half a double-feature programme at the New Gallery, 
the second half of which is a French comedy called A// Roads Lead 
to Rome, starring M. Gérard Philipe and Mlle Micheline Presle. 
As I am on the subject of films that I have not seen, there will also be, 
over Easter, Rancho Notorious at the Odeon with Miss Mariene 
Dietrich carousing with the backroom boys in a wild western saloon ; 
and at the Plaza those popular comedians Martin and Lewis in a 
film called That’s my Boy. That fate has forced me to miss this 
latter offering is a source of great joy to me. However good it was, 
I should not like it. 

Now, as to The Dark Page, it is one Of those slick fierce movies 
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about newspaper tycoons, a large proportion of the dialogue of 
which is extremely hard to follow, what with everyone having to 
get the paper out on time and therefore speaking in a sort of second- 
saving code. The story is excellent. Mr. Broderick Crawford 
plays the part of the editor of a scandal sheet, and, when he is faced 
with a wife he deserted years before who threatens to wreck his 
career, he murders her. A young reporter, Mr. John Derek, the 
editor's ewe-lamb, inspired by his boss's love for the sensational, gets 
on the trail of the killer, and it is Mr. Crawford’s unhappy lot to 
have to print in tall headlines clues which will eventually lead to him. 

Directed by Mr. Phil Karlson, the picture moves with rather too 
much speed and with what I hope is not too much accuracy. The 
behaviour of its reporters to the bereaved and downtrodden is of 
a callousness past comprehension, and its hero is so unsympathetic 
a character as to be nearly sub-human. And yet, in addition to 
filling one with a warm flood of pleasure at not being an American 
news correspondent, the film is also dramatic and holds the attention 
unwaveringly throughout—like a street accident. 

And now for those chocolate eggs tied up in blue ribbon, the 
naps after luncheon, the long walks in a freezing wind, the books, 
the flowers, the dreaming—and the cinema, of course ! 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On Sunday evening the London Symphony Orchestra, under Hugo 
Rignold, played at the Festival Hall a programme such as all concert- 
giving societies, agencies and the like are for ever rebuked for not 
giving. Racine Fricker’s second symphony was given its first 
London performance before the interval and its second after, pro- 
viding an admirable opportunity to make a proper acquaintance with 
a difficult work ; Kathleen Ferrier sang Berkeley's Four Poems of 
St. Teresa and a new dramatic scena, The Enchantress, by Bliss ; and 
the rest of the programme consisted of Rawsthorne’s Street Corner 
and Elgar's /ntroduction and Allegro. This was in fact an all-British 
and a five-sixths contemporary evening ; and the L.S.O. are the more 
deserving of our thanks as these alas! intangible rewards—good 
will and prestige—probably represent the chief ** takings ** of the 
concert. 

Fricker’s second symphony held no great surprises. He is first 
of all a most accomplished craftsman, one who knows clearly and in 
detaii what he wishes to do and does it without any bungling or 
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A wreck more terrible in its circumstances, and even more 
fatal in its results, than that of the Orion on the coast of 
Scotland, has happened jin our colonial seas, off the coast of 
South Africa. 

Ihe Birkenhead steam-frigate, which started from this 
country some three months since with troops for the Caffre 
War, arrived in Simon's Bay, at the Cape, on the 24th February. 
She put on shore a few invalids, one officer, Mr. Freshfield, and 
eighteen men, with a considerable number of women and 
children; and having shipped some horses for the troops, 
started for East London, near the seat of war, at six o'clock 
on the evening of the 25th February. The weather was clear 
and calm, and the coast is well-known; so Commander 
Salmond, desiring to make a quick voyage, “ hugged the shore 
closely.” At two o'clock that same night, the Birkenhead ran 
on a reef of rocks which jis well-known to stretch out from 
Point Danger, about fifty miles from Simon's Bay; and in 
twenty minutes she broke into three pieces and went down, 
carrying hundreds with her to rise no more, and leaving hun- 
dreds to struggle for life amidst the rocks, the masses of 
wreck, and the sharks, with boats enough to save only a fraction 
of their number 

From an account of the wreck by Captain Wright of the 
91st Regiment: 

“ The order and regularity that prevailed on board, from the 
time the ship struck till she totally disappeared, far exceeded 
anything that I thought could be effected by the best discipline; 
and it js the more to be wondered at, seeing that most of the 
soldiers had been but a short while in the service. Every one of 
them did as he was directed, and there was not a murmur or a 
cry among them until the vessel made her final plunge. I could 
not name any individual officer who did more than another 
All received their orders. and had them carried out, as if the 
men were embarking instead of going to the bottom: there was 


this difference, that I never saw any embarkation con- 


only 


ducted with so little noise or confusion.” 
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hesitation. 


His mind, too, is quite remarkably self-consistent, and 
his ability to achieve continuity by technical devices—ingenioys 
dovetailing and varied repetition of episodes—most impressive, 
His own notes on the work suggested that this symphony was an 
essay in rondo forms ; but its passionate utterance, always intense 
and often violent, showed that it was far from being such an essay 


and nothing more. Here lay the crux for the listener, not so much 
in the composer's unwillingness to concede anything—even by way 
of contrast—to legitimate demands for aural pleasure and light. 
hearted relief, but in the cryptic nature of the moods which succeeded 
each other with apparently more technical than emotional conse- 
quence. Other composers, Roussell for instance, have resolutely 
refused to be emotionally communicative in any but the broadest, 
most general sense ; but music such as Fricker’s, that is highly charged 
emotionally, should not leave the listener so completely without a 
clue, as though he were listening to an impassioned tirade in, say, 
Finnish or Albanian. No doubt art, like the heart, has its reasons 
that Reason herself does not know ; but a symphony that is so 
clearly, from its tone of voice, more than an essay in lines and 
blocks of sound, might well be more communicative, less passionately 
aloof than Fricker’s. 

Theocritus’ witch Simaetha provided Bliss with the text of his 
scena. Prose translations from the Greek poetry are not inspiring 
as literature, and the impersonal, eclectic English of this particular 
translation was a poor vehicle for the incantations and love-storms 
of the ardent Sicilian witch. Bliss’s music, too, had something of 
this reach-me-down, conventional dramatic quality, fluent and 
profuse but never making its point with sufficient pungency or achiev- 
ing any phrase much more remarkable than those of the text. 

The Society for Twentieth Century Music gave their fourth 
concert on Monday, when the New London Quartet played Copland’s 
clarinet sextet, with Frederick Thurston and Margaret Kitchen. 
This was an ingenious, jumpy work, whose rhythms suggested 
nervous restlessness rather than healthy vitality, and much of the 
material was derived from the anomalous play of major and minor 
thirds, one of the favourite musical toys of our age. Four piano 
Impromptus by Racine Fricker seemed to issue from an Ivory Tower 
so high and so forbidding that there was no immediate access to them 
without a ladder, or at least a score. MARTIN Cooper. 


BALLET 


Bonne-Bouche. (Covent Garden.) 


NINETTE DE VALOIS’s idea of commissioning two choreographers 
from the Sadler’s Wells Theatre company to compose ballets for 
Covent Garden has met with the success it deserves. John Cranko, 
like Andréz Howard, has produced a work which is both compact and 
unified, and he has shown that he, too, is able to extend himself to 
meet the requirements of so large a theatre. The choreographer has 
written his own scenario, and has worked it out with such clarity, 
has made each point so neatly and emphatically, that he has been 
able to dispense with programme notes—the necessity for which | 
always take to be a sign of weakness. Bonne-Bouche has a delightfully 
amusing little story—a gold-seeking mother and daughter who 
entirely ignore the dictates of the heart in their efforts to secure a 
materially suitable husband for the latter—by no means original 
in its essence, but treated with a freshness which is one of Cranko’s 
most endearing qualities. Quite naturally a ballet of this genre 
requires a good deal of miming, but this has not been allowed to 
outweigh the dancing which contains much that is personal and 
inventive. There is some weakness at the beginning of the last 
scene, for it is disappointing to find, as the curtain goes up, that 
the ** neighbours °’ are still jogging about in the same way and in 
exactly the same costumes as ‘‘ some months’ previously. It 
might have been better had a longer lapse of time been suggested, 
with the Square’s inhabitants somewhat older, and the fresh young 
girl decidedly passéc. This, or some such device, would have removed 
the slight feeling of stagnation of which I, for one, was conscious. 
Nevertheless, Bonne-Bouche gave its first-night audience some forty 
minutes of delight and merriment which were obviously shared by all 
the dancers. Each contributed so wholeheartedly that it is difficult 
to single any one person from the cast. Pamela May and Pauline 
Clayden as mother and daughter respectively, Brian Shaw as the 
constant lover, and Alexander Grant as the Black King, are names 
which come first to mind, but equally excellent and wittily observed 
were all the smaller rdles. Of Cranko’s two collaborators, Arthur 
Oldham has composed lively and effective music, and Osbert 
Lancaster—the obvious artist for such a work—has designed sets 
and costumes which might easily have stolen the show. That they 
did not do so is yet another tribute to the young and growing 
choreographer. LILLIAN BROWSE. 








: COUNTRY LIFE 


us 

C. On the country-bus everyone knows everyone else, and when it is 
in crowded friends converse over the heads of other passengers. At times 
se things become involved. I sat in the bus listening, for I was probably 
ty the only out-of-parish traveller. A woman at the back told a friend 
; at the front how her small daughter had come through an_ illness, 
ly A man on a seat across the gangway fondled the ears of a collie that 
t crouched at his feet, and talked to the conductor about the improve- 
‘d ment of a football-pitch jn his village; and the conductor took fares 
& and asked after relatives of passengers between making comments on 
ly football and parish councils. It was a happy journey. My neighbour 
t, remarked on the luck of a particular farmer at lambing time, and 
d then looked harder at me. He was a little put out to find that I was 
a a stranger, but put matters right by asking if [ had had any luck 
y, with my rod. I felt that a weekly trip might bring me into a circle 
8 of bus-travellers who, if they are not all related, behave as though 
0 they are neighbours and crowd one another on the seats, managing 
: packages and children with smiles and sympathy. 

y 


An Egg Thief 
When I encountered R. he was bemoaning the fact that his dog 
g had taken a fancy to eggs, robbing nests when he could find them. 
Eggs are much too valuable to be exposed to such danger, but R.’s 
live in a sort of squatter’s paradise of coops and improvised 


poultry 
r houses. It is almost impossible to keep the dog from the run, and R. 
d feels that he must do something about his thieving. I told him how 
| once cured a young collie that had the same fault. Two egg-shells 
were fitted together to contain a tablespoon of mustard, and the mustard 
h egg was placed in a nest the dog often robbed. I watched him lift 
3 the “egg” and put his teeth through it. A farmhand seized him, and 
z made sure that he held the strong mustard in his mouth long enough 
r before he released him. Perhaps it was a cruel sort of trick, but 
e it stopped the business when no amount of chastisement would do 
r Se 
0 Wood-smoke 
c The stock of logs we bought before winter is sadly reduced. They 
n have helped a great deal, and we have used them generously. Next to 
the smell of burning peat there is nothing so nice as wood-smoke 
Unfortunately we have no open hearth, and the scent is lost. I like to 
go outside on a frosty evening and take a breath or two of air that 
has the delight of burning oak in it. When it is exceptionally cold, 
return to the fireside has the effect of putting me to sleep in a few 
. minutes, but worse than this is the head-shaking of the family who 
think I am being eccentric, to say the least, when [ insist on risking 
' a chill to smell the smoke from my own chimney. A good fire of 
i logs will make the most lively person feel like dosing, probably because 
: the rapid combustion takes more oxygen from the room than when 
: a coal fire is in the grate. The peat fires of my childhood were cer- 


tainly things for prostrating the family in armchairs, and responsible 
‘ for a deal of shivering when they awoke long past midnight to find 
the embers dead. 

Flower-Gathering 

) As soon as the snowdrops are through, the gatherers of wild flowers 


are out. The days get a litthe warmer, and more and more of them 
| are met along the lanes and across the fields. The snowdrop season 
has passed. The gatherers of hazel catkins have graduated to prim- 
roses, and soon they will be thinking of bluebells and wood anemones. 
) After the novelty of the spring flowers they will take breath, and then 


hunt for fruits, the wild strawberry, the wild raspberry, the crab-apple, 
the bullace, the blackberry, the hazelnut and, finally, the mushroom. 
Wild flowers look better growing than picked. It is hard to impress 
this upon children, and one can hardly blame them for wanting to 
carry beauty home. Some adults have the same weakness, and pick 
so many that they leave a trail of dropped flowers as they make their 
way back. The harvest of the field is another matter. It does little 
harm, and there is something more lasting in a bottle of blackberry- 
wine or a jar of apple-jelly. 


Vegetable Garden 
In the vegetable garden it is time to think of cauliflower and cabbage 


for autumn, as well as second-crop peas and the sowing of such things 
as turnips and beet. If cauliflowers are forgotten, they often do not 
flower until the following spring, and to my mind the flavour of a 
cauliflower is not at its best at this time of year. I gave up trying 
to grow carrots because the fly got the better of me every year. There 
are remedies for the fly, including one that recommends the planting of 
Howeve! 
if your soil is suitable, put in carrots now. My grandfather used to 
dress his field with salt to discourage the worm from coming to. the 





carrots near onions to ward off attack, but | had no success 


carrots. The next three or four weeks are right for most of the stand 
by vegetables. IAN NIALL. 
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O THE MECHANICALLY MINDED, 1895 was 
an exciting year. In spite of stringent Highways 
Acts, people were driving the first few horseless 
carriages on the public roads—frequently 
without the man with a red flag who should 
have preceded them and exceeding the speed 
limit of 4 m.p.h. British engineers were 
building their first cars; a new industry had 
been founded. And that same year the founda- 
tions of another great enterprise had been 
laid. At Tovil, Albert E. Reed had begun 
to make super-calendered newsprint at his 
first paper mill acquired the previous year. 
Successfully reviving other mills, he was soon 
to be known as ‘‘the Wizard of the South’’ 
and to build up an unrivalled reputation as a 
manufacturer of super-calendered printing 
papers, including newsprint. From this begin- 
ning, not sixty years ago, has grown the vast 
paper-making enterprise of the Reed Paper 
Group, producing today an ever-increasing 
tonnage of British newsprint and the largest 
output of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 110 


Report by R. Kennard Davis 


Jn Caliban’s Guide to Letters Mr. Hilaire Belloc, giving a specimen 
review of an imaginary poet, quotes ** Great unaffected vampires and 
the moon’ as among ** lines which the Anglo-Saxon race will not 
readily let die.’’. A prize of £5 was offered for a poem introducing 
this line. 

This competition evoked a remarkable variety of poetic talent. 
On a first reading, | selected about a score of potential prize-winners, 
and the number of lines that | marked for quotation would almost 
fill a page. It became necessary to criticise with severity ; thus 
W. Bernard Wake and Miss N. L. Fellowes, who both sent otherwise 
excellent compositions, were eliminated for a false rhyme apiece. 

The chief problem was, of course, what one competitor feelingly 
referred to as ** that blood-sucking incubus of a word, ‘unaffected’.”” 
There is a manifest incongruity about describing a bat as free from 
affectations ; accordingly, most competitors either exercised their 
ingenuity in devising circumstances by which these creatures should 
not be affected, or attempted to smuggle the epithet past the reader 
in a convoy of sonorous polysyllables. Several availed themselves 
of the new meaning which the word Vampire has acquired since 
Mr. Belloc wrote. There were many deliciously lurid nightmares, 
and much attractive nonsense. 

Guy Innes began well : 

** The bonfires of Beelzebub were burning, the furnaces of Hell 
were all aglow ; 
The cinder-imps full overtime were carning, the bellows were 


Leviathans a-blow ; 
The sinners on their spits were slowly turning, the stokers ladled 


out the lava-flow. ...”’ 
So, in a different style, did M. R. : 

‘Eocene Leatherwing cast spells at noon, 

Spirited through time his radar mastery, 

Pictured his pristine world ; * Let mammals fly ! ’ 
Willed he, his concept of this aerial boon, 

Great unaffected vampires, and the Moon 

A just-cold silver fruit poised in dark sky 
Star-sprecked with worlds since snuffed. 

Kenneth S. Kitchin contributed a sonnet which, after a rather 

aalting opening, ended effectively : 
** Memorials drip green in every town, 
Bronze tears of blood for those who die too soon ; 
We wear their memory as a thorny crown .. . 
And, through the red night of this blinded noon, 
Our Furies grin sardonically down, 
Great unaffected vampires and the Moon."’ 

Hilton Brown, who wins the first prize (£2), professes to send the 
original sonnet from Mayhem's 7Ju/fts in an Orchard. This claim 
should, as they say, be treated with reserve. Judging from the 
lamentable specimens of Mr. Mayhem’s work which Mr. Belloc 
quotes, | doubt whether, even under the stimulus of the ** green 
wine,”’” he could have produced so spirited a poem. The question 
posed in line ten should clearly be answered in the affirmative. 


After considerable vacillation, | think the remainder of the prize- 
money should be shared equally by P. M., for a successful serious 
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poem, Guy Kendall for an effective piece of fantasy, and W. R. §, R, 

(who is asked to send name and address) for a good bit of satire, 
Among the many who deserve honourable mention are Admiral 

Sir W. M. James, E. E. R. Kilner, Allan M. Laing, Rhoda Tuck 

Pook, D. L. L. Clarke, R. Howat, D. G. Macintyre, ‘* Mis \ 

Oswald Clark and Graeme Wilson. 

FIRST PRIZE 

(HILTON Brown) 


I dined in Malabolge. On my right, 

Grey guttapercha devils shrank and swelled ; 
Far on my left, | saw the Titans weld 

Planet to planet, sun to satellite ; 

Before me, half a hemisphere was bright 
With laughing salamanders ; | beheld 
Ancestral Adam, like an egg unshelled, 

Lost in ancestral Eden . What a night ! 
Ah, the green wine that whistled in the cup ! 
Was 1? ... or wast? Who am I to judge ? 
Only I know that in a scarlet swoon, 
Looking not right, left, fore or aft but up, 

I saw against a sky of simple sludge 

Great unaffected vampires and the moon. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(P. M.) 


A hundred thousand men for twenty years 
Built Khufu’s tomb by Gizeh of the Nile, 
They dragged the stone from Tura, mile on mile 
And sank exhausted under whips and spears. 
Beside the Pyramid the Sphinx uprears 
Her raddled countenance and secret smile ; 
The drifting sand about that monstrous pile 
Is dark with blood and sweat and salt with tears. 
Sometimes an eerie moaning passes through 
The desert night, and dies on rock and dune : 
** Have mercy on us, Lord of Lords, Khufu ! ** 
The shadow lifts, the air is bright as noon, 
And nothing now remembers, save these two 
Great unaffected vampires, and the moon. 
(Guy KENDALL) 
Like a resurgent nightmare from the screen 
We interstellars climbed from that machine 
(A queer black bolt cylindrical in shape) ; 
Before us, crag on crag and cape on cape, 
Appeared white peaks and caverns black with shade ; 
And blueish green things horribly displayed 
Their flowerless gourds, and through warm bubbling mud 
Pushed up like ghosts through Acherontian flood. 
Against the sky were spread great leathery wings 
Of half-reptilian and repulsive things 
With blunt unmeaning faces and owl-eyes 
That seemed not to observe us anywise ; 
*Twas all we saw in that untempered noon 
Great unaffected vampires, and the moon ! 
(W.R.S. R.) 
So this is the Contemporary Art 
That experts tell me I should so admire. 
The thing's all disproportioned for a start, 
And what's this creature lurking in the mire 
And plucking at that weird archaic lyre ? 
Why have they called it ** Solace to the Heart ”” ‘ 
And what's this monster ? Can it be a Goon ? 
Ogling with six (or is it seven ?) eyes 
Great unaffected vampires and the moon, 
Flimsily haloed by a cloud of flies, 
While fourteen kippers many times life-size 
Encircle what might be a mustard-spoon. 
It stumps me, though I’ve spent the afternoon 
Gazing upon it with a wild surmise. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

Dr. Mont Follick, M.P., recently managed to transform a debate on 
the Naval Estimates into one on spelling reform. Members unsuccessful 
in the ballot might well follow his example. A prize of £5, which may 
be divided, is offered for an extract (not more than 250 words) from a 
speech in a Parliamentary debate by a Member who is trying to make 
one of the following changes of subject : capital punishment to propor- 
tional representation ; atomic energy to the price of nylons ; prison 
reform to Federal Union ; Colonial affairs to road safety ; cattle- 
breeding to divorce. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than April 18th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of May 2nd. 
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* 
“Do you favour Colloidal Silica, Sir?” 


Indeed you do — whether you realise it or not. This Monsanto chemical brings many benefits 
to the textile industry — greater yarn strength, fewer breakages, faster production. This, in turn, 
means finer quality woollens, worsteds, cottons and rayons for everyone. 
Chemistry plays an important role in the textile industry by contributing substantially to 
better products and processes. Other Monsanto chemicals preserve yarns and fabrics from mildew and 
similar growths, assist in washing, scouring, sizing and dyeing. 
Supplying chemicals to the textile industry is only one of many ways that Monsanto serves industry. 


Hundreds of similar instances are found wherever industry serves mankind. 


* hemical synonym f 


name fora text 


cloth strength 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 4 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.I. MOoNSsS TANTO) | ta cosecition wih + 


— Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 

Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 
jv d Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 
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The National Anthem 
Sir,—As Janus has shown such keen interest in the possible improve- 


ment of the words of the National Anthem, he may like to know that 
criticism of the fextus receptus goes back a long way. The present 
words and tune were first printed in Thesaurus Musicus (1744), and 
were reprinted in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1745. It was, 
of course, the activities of the Young Pretender that established the 
popularity of the tune, but as early as December, 1745, a contributor 
to the Gentleman's Magazine submitted “an attempt to improve the 
song God Save the King, the former words having no merit but their 
loyalty.” The first stanza of the improved version runs 

‘Fame let thy trumpet sound, 

Tell all the world around, . 
Great GEORGE is King: 

fell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
BRITANNIA scorns their chain; 
All their vile arts are vain: 

Great GEORGE is King.” 
the Chorus 
“God save our noble King; 
Long live our gracious King 
God save the King. 
Hark how the vallies ring, 
Long live our gracious King, 
From whom such blessings spring 

God save the King.” 

That such a version should remain buried in the files of the 
Gentleman's Magazine is not surprising. But it may be noted 
that when the Poetry Society offered a prize for an improved version 
but “ nothing found 


And 


also 


received 


in 1935, over 1,000 entries were was 
sufficiently happy to put forward as alternative or supplementary 
verses.” Your obedient servant, S. C. Roperts 
The Lodge, Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Little Toads 
Six,—It seems doubly a pity that Mr. Nicolson is not the father of 


daughters: he would have made them a delightful father, and he would 
have made the acquaintance of little girls. His references to them in 
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Marginal Comment of April 4th make it apparent that he has never 
done this; he has merely formed a fantasy about them in his mind. He 
says they simper, and invariably show off. I have the advantage ove 
Mr. Nicolson of having been (however long ago) a little girl, broughy 
up among brothers and sisters, all behaving in much the same way and 
doing much the same things; I have also known well, and know now 
a number of these little toads, and I can assure Mr. Nicolson that he 
is mistaken. Has he, I wonder, had the endearing experience of being 
dragged by the grubby hands of bobbed or pig-tailed eight- and ten. 
year-old young females to visit the rabbits, or feed the pony, or climb to 
the hiding-place in the tree, or sail boats on the stream ? Has by 
watched small girls romping and climbing, unselfconscious and Riven 
over to the moment, or lying on their stomachs so absorbed in Thy 
Heroes or Coral Island that the world goes unheeded by them ? Littl 
girls, like little boys and like adults, differ one from another; but | ap 
partial to most of them (as to most little boys) because I find them 
eager, interested, adventurous, imaginative, alive. Conventionality ha 
not yet inhibited them, as later, in their school days, it will. They are, 
I think, on the whole more sensitive and imaginative than little boys: 
kinder and more compassionate; fonder of reading and of writing 
Less tough, less courageous, less belligerent, but still adventuroys 
[he lumpish lasses who infest Mr. Nicolson’s garden are certainly 
over age; by fifteen or sixteen the charms of childhood have waned; 
and a girl of seventeen is usually (pace Mr. Nicolson) much duller 
than one of ten. The most attractive age for these toads is frog 
three to fourteen.—Yours, &c., Rose MAacautay, 
20 Hinde House, Hinde Street, W.1. 


The Seretse Problem 

Sir,—tThe article on this subject in your issue of April 4th fails to do 
justice to the British authorities in the Reserve. Confronted with alj 
the difficulties arising from the long regency and the mixed marriage, 
the British administrators have retained the allegiance of the tribe and 
have restrained it from disorder and bloodshed. It is a disservice to 
weaken the authority of those who have done such work by making 
vague imputations of supposed errors in their handling of a complex 
and changing situation, 

By a chance relevancy, the same issue of the Spectator contains a 
letter from Mr. Norman Mackinnon in which he describes the service 
of thanksgiving held in the Market Square in Pretoria fifty years ago, 
on the conclusion of the Boer War. I also was present on that 
memorable day. The order and the tenor of the service were, attributed 
to Lord Kitchener. The Square was lined by British troops, side by 
side with a war-worn Boer Commando straight from the veldt. The 
* Recessional ” was sung, and also hymns by a group of school-children 
dressed in white. It was an intercession for peace. Such a spirit 
should animate those who feel called upon to comment on the 
Bechuanaland disputes.—Yours faithfully, R. G. ABERCROMBIE. 

Rutland Hotel, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


Sir.—The problem of Seretse Khama and the Bamangwato raises issues 
which must be faced, however painful they may be to us. In 
debarring Seretse Khama from the leadership of his tribe, which is 
now fully prepared to accept him, we are depriving a largely now 
Christian people of a Christian chief, who would uphold amongst his 
subjects the example of his faith, and of a Christian family-life (the 
very example which was one of the most praised virtues of King 
George VI). 

It was primarily and fundamentally out of the bond of the faith 
which they have in common that the marriage of Seretse and Ruth 
Khama took place. Have we dared to ask ourselves whether, perhaps, 
it is they who are right, and we, in the tangle of our prejudices and 
fears, who are wrong ? 

Let us at least face the fact that if, in the circumstances, we do 
forbid this young man to return to the leadership of his people we 
shall, have taken upon ourselves—as a nominally Christian nation— 
a terrible burden of moral responsibility. Is even the maintenance of 
unimpaired relations with the Union of South Africa worth so great 
a price ?—Yours, &c., A. HaAzeLHore COLLIN. 

Cheltenham. 

Bows and Arrows 
Sir,—Mr. Peter Fleming’s article, Bows and Arrows, must have stirred 
happy memories amongst countless survivors of the Home Guard, 
whose memories are rich in recollections of strange weapons. Perhaps 
the claim he makes for his unit will bring from some authoritative 
source confirmation of a legend which is still repeated—to the effect 
that a Commando unit which took part in the Dieppe raid carried 
and did execution with bows and arrows. At clese quarters, and ia 
the dusk, an arrow’s silent effectiveness might well be demoralising 
to warriors whose battles are accompanied normally by confused 
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The penetrating power of an arrow from a long-bow was 
proved when, years ago, a party of big-game hunters experimented 
against lions. It was found that at short range the arrow went clean 
through the animals, its drawback being that it lacked the stopping 
power of a bullet. 

My H. G. platoon—or rather the platoon to which I had the 
honour to belong—might boast, too, of unorthodox armament, includ- 
ing a kukri and a hat-pin. The former did excellent service in hewing 
down undergrowth which masked a field of fire; the latter, carried 
jn a slim brass tube as sheath, was intended for real in-fighting if 
occasion arose. (I may say it was a weapon recommended by a certain 
lecturer at one of the H. G. training-centres.) 

Whether artificial dentures can, in any circumstances, be regarded 
as military equipment seems open to debate, yet as employed by our 
ex-regular Sergeant-major they surely were so. He belonged to the 
bayonet-fighting school, amongst whom ferocity of expression was 
believed to enhance the value of the weapon. While demonstrating, 
he twice broke his upper set by over-vigorous gnashing, and it remains 
a grievance that he was refused free replacement.—Yours faithfully, 

J7 Stanhope Street, Glasgow, C4. W. K. Homes. 


poise. 


South Africa 


Sir.—I was interested in Mr. Norman Mackinon’s reminiscences and 
observations on the distressing political situation in South Africa. 
How true it js that the political divines are primarily responsible for the 
suspicion and enmity which exist in that country of great charm and 
beauty. | was a resident in the Union for many years, and while 
domiciled at Bloemfontein I made many contributions to the Friend 
on this theme Ihe ambitious political divines have dominated the 
Nationalist Party for twenty-odd years, and their philosophy of sus- 
picion, strife and hatred has now come to maturity. 

In April, 1931, I wrote: “The divines are becoming more adven- 
turous in the political arena, and the more engrossed they become 
in politics the less dignity and self-respect they appear to possess. It 
js obvious they do not pay much regard to the nobility of their high 
The spirit of enmity, suspicion and selfishness that pervades the 
atmosphere will create further divisions and dissensions, 
irrational, and js threatening and will eventually 
destroy this South African civilisation. They will succeed in for ever 
disuniting this heterogeneous people of South Africa.” As Boulange 
says: “ Priests were appointed to lead men into truth; but in all ages 


calling 
political 
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they have feared lest men should find the truth and walk in it.” 
Yours faithfully. Wan. A. JAMES. 
Redcroft. Cardifi Road, Llandaff, Glam. 


“The Philosophical Society of England” 


Sin.—The statements and suggestions in Professor Gilbert Ryle’s letter 
in your issue of March 28th form a serious misrepresentation of this 
society's aims and functions. Surely, the learned Editor of Mind 
should, before he attacks a rival society, make certain of his facts. We 
therefore give below a point by point reply to Dr. Ryle’s statements. 

(1) The society has used the appellation “The Philosophical 
Society of England” for forty years, without dispute; and it begs the 
question to limit the number of reputable philosophical societies in 
England to three. 

(2) Does the professor imply that our distinguished Patron, Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents and Honorary Officers are amateurs; or does he 
admit that they are the professional backing behind us; or does he 
impute that they are party to a plan “to decoy innocents into buying 
bogus academic titles and hoods ” ? 

The society is an association of amateurs, lovers of philosophy. The 
usual distinction between the professional and the amateur is that one 
does for love what the other does for money. We have our acadantfic 
stiffening. to watch that our philosophy does not degenerate, but keeps 
the proper concepts in mind! 

(3) The society’s Hon. Treasurer is Mr. John Dove, of the city firm. 
Also there is an Hon. Financial Secretary, Mr. W. E. S. Brockbank. 
Officers and members of the Council are elected by the Fellows and 
members of the society; some may lack “ philosophical credentials,” if 
by that the Professor means a degree in philosophy. (In the same way, 
and because they were amateurs, many philosophers from the days of 
Pythagorus to the time of Kant would have been debarred by Dr. 
Ryle’s strictures!) In any case the statement is erroneous, as a look 
at the list of Council members will show that nearly every member is 
a philosopher or scholar or travels by a cultural route. The society 
lacks funds, official premises and a library on account of the Second 
World War. That it was twice bombed out, and its books and papers 
burnt, is doubtless to its discredit. 

(4) The society never has simulated, nor does now pretend to be 
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a university. No suggestion of such a function may intelligently be 
read into the “ laws” and “ regulation for the Fellowship.” To suggest 
intent on the society's part is a misrepresentation which can only be 
due to the Professor's ignorance of the subject of which he is writing. 
rhe functions of a Librarian are to be concerned with a library; those 
of the Hon. Director of Studies to direct members’ studies and give 
advice in philosophical reading, when asked; the Registrar keeps a 
numerical list of the Fellows and members. The Academic Adviser 
advises us in connection with academic bodies and universities; it is 
not suggested that the society competes with either. 

The society awards a Fellowship indicating that the candidate has 
certain philosophical knowledge. Since 1948 only a handful of the 
dozens of those submitted have been accepted. The procedure is 
for a member to prepare a thesis (philosophically treated), which must 
show originality, scholarship and insight, be at least 5,000 words long, 
typewritten in triplicate, and must be passed by three members of ‘the 
Board of Examiners. Theology is not accepted in lieu of philosophy. 
The Board has included two professional philosophers, one Doctor 
of Divinity, one M.A., one medical doctor and psychologist, one reputed 
artist, an Archdeacon, and an antiquarian; all of them Fellows 
acclaimed by other Fellows of the society. 

There is no law prohibiting a society from authorising its Fellows 
to wear a style of hood and gown particular to that society, and which 
cannot be confused with the academic garb of any university. The 
society cannot be held responsible for what appears in works of 
reference when it has not been consulted. Though we cater for the 
amateur, we are a learned society, and F.Ph.S. denotes a Fellowship, 
or a genuine certificate of intellectual merit. Crockford’s do not appear 
to recognise the letters of learned societies, other than Royal Societies. 
The pre-1948 President died in 1949 aged about 86 years, and the 
allegation that he was connected with the University of Sulgrave has 
no relevance to the Philosophical Society of England, which has never 
sold academic titles; nor are the Fellowships counterfeit, that is to 
say, obtainable without first qualifying for them. The Professor forgets 
that even the universities charge a fee! 

(5) Why should our Fellows possess university degrees? They do 
not necessarily pretend to the university cast of mind. Professor Ryle 
is quite right in saying that “ there exists a lot of untapped philosophical 
talent in very unexpected places.” The Professor seems to object to 
what he calls “ build-ups,” on the ground that “* bona fide philosophical 
societies " do not go in for them. This begs the question. 

The ex officio Fellowship which appears to be one end of Dr. 
Ryle’s bones of contention was not, as he makes out, “wholesale.” It is 
being offered specifically to the chairholders and Readers in Philosophy 
at British universities, as an act of courtesy, in the belief that, since 
they have the furtherance of philosophical education at heart, they 
would wish to have a link with a society concerned to bring a knowledge 
of philosophy to the general public, the amateur.—We are, Sir, yours 
&e., The Philosophical Society of England. 

AvBert D. BELDEN, 
(Lond.), D.D. (Ursinus), F.Ph.S. 
(Chairman of the Council.) 
3 Garden Studios, Manresa Road, S.W.3. 


B.D. 


Self-help in Housing 


Sir,—The first two of fifty houses which fifty workers from Fort 
Dunlop are building in their spare time are now occupied. Eight 
others are nearly finished; and licences have been granted to complete 
ten more this year. Here, successfully demonstrated, we have an idea 
which in the present emergency could make a splendid contribution to 
the push for houses. With the call for greater production coming on 
top of a labour shortage, already acute, in the building industry, it 
would be of first-rate practica] usefulness if municipalities would give 
a lead and show the thousands ready to do so how they can set about 
building their own houses in their spare time. The desperate need for 
houses is obvious, and enthusiasm for self-help building, competently 
directed, can, and is, achieving in a number of instances truly remark- 
able results. 

The potential labour force is enormous. Since our own enterprise 
became known, we have been overwhelmed with enquiries, asking us 
how to go about it, from housing associations, industrialists, teachers, 
clergymen and Rotarians in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. We 
have told them how, in the leistre hours of twelve months, our fifty 
workers fitted themselves to begin building under a full-time foreman 
when they came off their daily shift, in the factory, sticking it out at 
week-ends, during holidays, and by floodlight when the evenings drew 
in. That achievement has inspired houseless people everywhere who are 
only too eager to follow suit if they could be given the chance.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. BLOXHAM, 

President, Fortitude Housing Association. 


163 Benedon Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
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Spaniards and Incas 


The Florida of the Inca. By Garcilaso de la Vega. Translated from 
the Spanish and edited by John Varner and Jeannette Varner. 
(Nelson. 30s.) 


Tuis charming book, beautiful in format and execution, is at once a 
credit to the publisher and the translators, and a fitting tribute to the 
splendour of the theme. It is the first complete version in English 
of Garcilaso de la Vega’s immortal tale of the adventures of Hernando 
de Soto and his gallant band of caballeros in the vast, vaguely defined 
region lying between the Florida of today and the confines of 
Mexico, which Ponce de Leon, its first discoverer, had named La 
Florida—the land of flowers. All who cherish famous books, or 
who desire to enter into the mind and spirit of Renaissance Spain, 
when the romances of chivalry were still struggling for survival 
against the caustic, ironic wit of Cervantes, and when fact and 
fiction, the natural and supernatural, were still intermingled in the 
minds of historiographers, will be enchanted by this fine specimen 
of sixteenth-century literary art. The ghosts of Amadis of Gaul, 
Palmerin and Roland seem to stalk through its pages, or gallop 
across the landscape in search of fame and riches excelling those of 
Cortez and Pizarro—‘‘ crusaders for God, the Crown, and 
Mammon.”’ 

What Garcilaso purveyed to his generation was not history in 
our sense of the word, but something that might be called ** history 
in aspic *"—a gorgeous collection of heroic deeds floating in the 
semi-transparent, savoury jelly of his own lively and powerful 
imagination. 1 would, he says, ‘** that I might attain the classic 
eloquence of the greatest Caesar so as to be able to pass my entire 
life relating and commemorating their magnificent deeds.’’ Prescott 
was of the same opinion when he wrote his well-known Conquest of 
Peru, and plundered Garcilaso’s other and perhaps better-known 
work—the Comentarios Reales—for information about the Incas, 

The reader will observe at once the felicitous ease and fluency of 
the translation, which carries him forward from adventure to adven- 
ture as if he were sailing down the Rio Grande, with a favourable 
wind, on tiptoe of expectation for what the next bend of the river 
will reveal. Garcilaso is a weaver of tales of the first rank—never 
prolix, never in a hurry, always anxious to hold the attention of his 
reader, quick to apologise for his fascinating digressions, but relent- 
less in his pursuit of the ill-fated expedition as it ploughed its way 
through swamp, forest and savannah to the banks of the Mississippi 
and beyond. There are graphic descriptions of battles with the 
Indians: for example, the bloody struggle at Mauvile (Mobile), 
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when the Spaniards fought for their lives against the Cacique Tasca, 
luza, amid the smoke and flame of the burning village, and Indiag 
women joined in the carnage ; or the twelve-day running-fight o9 
the Mississippi between Spanish caravels and Indian canoes 

the expedition, or what remained of it, was carving its way to the 
Caribbean and safety. 

There are also humorous episodes, like the chase of the Creeping 
Cacique, Capafi, of Apalache, who broke prison and ‘** Crept 0 
hands and knees into the brush.”’ But the prevailing note throughoy 
the tale is one of disillusionment, of privation, of suffering and of 
tragic failure. The culminating point is reached when de So 
broken-hearted by his disappointments, and fearing the bitter 
tion he would receive on his return to Spain, contracted a fever anj 
died, and was buried secretly in the middle of the night in the be 
of the Mississippi. Bancroft writes his epitaph with a Strang: 
nonchalance ; ** The discoverer of the Mississippi had crossed , 
large part of the continent in search of gold, and found nothing » 
remarkable as his burial-place ! ’’ 

Garcilaso de la Vega was a mestizo—the son of an Inca princey 
and a Spanish father. The blood of two races coursed through his 
veins, and he tries to do justice to both, remembering his debt to 
each. In this conflict between a civilised and a savage people le 
makes no distinction between the valour of the Indian ‘* brave” 
and that of the Spanish cavalier ; indeed, he seems to believe that th: 
laurels might have gone to the Indian, were it not for the advantag 
the Spaniard had in horses and armour. But the sober purpog 
behind the narrative is to convince the Spanish Government that its 
duty was to conquer, civilise and christianise the Floridans, and to 
establish a colony. For this reason he comments upon the fertility 
of the soil, the maize-fields, the mulberry-trees, the grapes, the nuts 
the acorns, the flowing streams—and the possibility of auriferous 
ore. 

But the intelligent reader will no doubt ask himself : How much 
of this wonderful tale is to be received as authentic history? Th 
answer—according to modern critics—is equivocal: quite a lo 
but not too much. The reason is that Garcilaso’s rhetoric lacks the 
geographical detail necessary for tracing the movements of the 
Spaniards with any degree of accuracy. Directions are vague 
latitude and longitude are missing ; distances are often fanciful anc 
always subject to distrust ; and the speeches of Spaniards and Indian: 
are the creation of the author's own fertile brain, like the speeches in 
Thucydides, even although, in one instance at least, Garcilasx 
vouches its authenticity. ‘* All these,’’ he says, ‘** are the actua 
words of the Indian himself, and I have added nothing to them othe: 
than to translate them into Spanish or Castilian.’’ He parries th 
charge of vagueness when describing the march of the Spanish fore 
by saying: ** He who gave me the account was neither a cosmo 
grapher nor a mariner,’’ and, again, ** The army carried no instru: 
ments to take the elevation (i.e. latitude) of the land, and had no on 
to obtain or consider it.”’ 

The kernel of the matter is that the story told by the Inca wa 
almost entirely built up on oral evidence supplied to him by Dor 
Gonzalo Silvestre, who accompanied de Soto and spoke from 
memory after the lapse of many years. As the translators say © 
their excellent introduction, the evidence was twice ** processed ’ 
—first when it passed through the mind of the original narrator, anc 
secondly when it was transformed by the alchemy of the Inca 
vivid imagination. To get at the truth the reader is advised to consul 
the Final Report of the United States De Soto Expedition Commission 
published in Washington in 1939. This supplies the analysis and 
the residual result. J. B. BLack. 


“One View of Chiang Kai-shek 


By H. Maclear Bate. 





Report from Formosa. (Eyre & Spottiswoode 


16s.) 


One could as well prove Sycorax and Caliban excellent civil admin 


strators as convincingly fulfil the task Mr. Maclear Bate ha 
voluntarily assumed. After forty days on Formosa he has set ou 
to water down the impression, scarcely dispelled by 


unpopular, as an essential prelude to his contention that the Gover 


ment on Formosa does not discredit its supporters and Chiang 
himself is a dependable ally whom the West for its own sake shoul 


help to power again. Mr. Bate’s anxiety and haste to lead us ¢ 
his conclusion may excuse the occasional ungrammiatical sentence 
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newspape: 
reports, that Chiang Kai-shek’s régime is corrupt, inefficient ane 
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| The Age of the Tudors 


was the age of Erasmus, Moore and _ the 
Renaissance ; of Raleigh, Drake and the Dis- 
coveries ; the age of Luther, Calvin and the 
Reformation ; when England passed from the 
Middle Ages to the Modern World ; the begin- 


ning of 
The Age of the Open Bible 


In the four hundred years since William Tindale, 
the English Bible has been an ever-deepening 
influence on our religion, language and culture: 


it has shaped our destiny as a people. 


In the Victorian Era 


the British people began to share this gift with 
other nations. Since 1804 nearly six hundred 
million copies of Scripture in over eight hundred 
languages have gone out from this country all 


over the world. 
In the Atomic Age 


the Bible Society exists as before to make the 
Scriptures available to all men in the languages 
they speak and at a price they can afford to pay. 
Whether it will be able to do this adequately in 
the future will depend on the support it receives 
from those who realize the importance of this 
Book and its message. 

Men are learning to read: what they 
read first may well determine the kind of 
people they become—and the kind of 


world they build. 
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490 THE 
Kwangtung, Chiang Ching-kuo, Li Tsung-jen. These do not help 
his brief, yet, after all, he ts dealing with a subject of pressing interest, 
and his material, if not hot, is still warm. 

But nothing can excuse the major inaccuracies. The February, 
1947, uprising and the subsequent massacre of Formosans by 
Nationalist seldiers did not take place when the Nationalists were in 
their death-throes, nor while the stream of refugees—soldiers, 
officials and their families—descended on the island, but nearly two 
vears earlier, The uprising was caused neither by widespread 
Communist-engineered revolt "’ nor bewilderment ** at seeing theit 
homes * invaded *** (by Nationalists, presumably). Six months 
after the bloody affair General Wedemeyer said the Nationalists 
** cannot attribute their failure to the activities of the Communists 
or of dissident elements.”" As journalists and diplomats reported 
at the time, the uprising resulted from sixteen sorry 
misrule which had imported carpet-baggers, inflation, even smallpox, 
and reduced the island's economy, morals and health to mainland 
level. Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Bate claims, took prompt action 
aganst the perpetrators of this crime. In actual fact he was content 
to do nothing till unfavourable publicity abroad forced his hand. 

Slurring over these episodes makes Mr. Bate’s thesis easier, but 
by making his own entry into post-war Formosan history an apology 
for Chiang’s he arouses our suspicions. Are we really to believe 
hs mild statement that “* it would be unjust to suggest that Formosa’s 
currency at the moment is unstable,"" when he himself quotes an 
islanders complaint that food-prices have risen twenty-four times 
in as months and news agencies have gloomily reported 
rocketing prices And must we accept with as little salt as he does 
Nationalist intelligence reports of strong pro-Chiang guerrilla gains 
and Nationalist chances of securing and holding a 
foothold on the mainland, where, by all accounts, eyewitness and 
otherwise, Chiang’s popularity has not increased and his agents’ 
activities have dwindled to insignificance 

Mr. Bate enjoved unusual privileges on Formosa. But 
he uses his information as he wants, and not as tt demands, he has 
written a confusing, unimportant book on an important subject. He 
ht have rescued it into usefulness had the chronological summary 
follows his text been trustworthy, but 
inaccuracies and omissions plague itt. Koxinga attacked the Dutch 
not JOS, tor example, and there ts no mention 
of Soveshima’s raising of the 


many 


estimates of 


because 


mig 
of Formosan history which 
settlements in 1661, 
of the first British trade 
Formosan question at the Peking court in 1873, and so on 
Omissions, as a matter of fact, are as much a weakness of his as 
The core of the matter of which he treats consists, in 
s opinion, of those very issues which he is at such pains 
to elude—the moral issues : what result an alignment with Chiang 
have on Britain's position in the Far East; how war with 
land, were opinion to allow it, would affect our economy 
the attitude of those Asian countries such as India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Indonesia, which have recognised the People’s Government, to 
extension of conflict ; the practicability of such a war against a 
Had Mr. Bate given these 


brief or bias he would have 


ventures, 


naceuractes 


this reviewe 


would 


the mal 


, 


al 
vast and agricultura! country like Chin 


questions measured treatment without 


deserved gratitude, but he cannot expect it for a tract which will do 
no more than persuade those who have never visited Regent's Park 
and have no volume of natural history handy that leopards can 


change their spots PeteR TOWNSEND. 
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Detection and Mystery 


THis is rather a Beta-Plus collection, with good but not OUutstandin 
books from many hands, old and new. By any canons Apat 
Christie deserves precedence, and Mrs. McGinty’s Dead (Cj 7 
Club. 9s. 6d.) takes Poirot from retirement to the country © 
investigate an old charwoman’s murder with some faded photographs 
and a gruesome nursery-rhyme. Story and investigation build y 
in the best Christie manner, but the final revelation of guilt jg = 
convincing and insufficiently clued. 

Francis Bonnamy’s Blood and Thirsty (Gryphon. 8s. 6d.) is ha 
best yet, with Bonnamy honeymooning on a romantic island of 
Maine and finding murder accompanied by lots of atmospher 
sophisticated and rustic. Though one can play at finding the 
criminal, these glossy American thrillers are far more for escapyy 
fun than for serious clue-hunting. In The Dog It Was Tha Die 
(Crime Club. 9s. 6d.), E. C. R. Lorac has developed psychology y 
the expense of detection. Inspector Macdonald seems uncharacten 
Stically naive in his approach both to Communism and to intellectyg 

When one hits some sort of mystery in the life of an intellecty 
the idea crops up almost automatically.”" The Youth Hostel Murdes 
by Glyn Carr (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) has superticially everythin 
that good English detection needs—an idiosyncratic detective 
Lewker, actor-manager, specialised knowledge of black magic ag 
hill-climbing, lots of quotations, well-differentiated characters, ; 
sub-plot and fair clues. All that is wrong is the ease with which 
murderer can be spotted from the way he is written about on by 
first appearance. 

A new writer, Stratford Davis, makes a very promising beginnig 
with Death in Seven Hours (Andrew Melrose. 9s. 6d.). an hone 
credible and very readable story of murder in a girls’ school with; 
taciturn but likeable policeman detecting among the teachers. Ty 
new Saturnin Dax, One Foot in the Grave by Martin Cumberlan 
(Hurst and Blackett.  10s.), sends the Commissaire to track down; 
murderer who scems to have got away with it while the reader. w 
knows the truth, ts still held eagerly as the sordid Paris tratl is retrace 
The Clock That Wouldn't Stop by Elizabeth Ferrers (Crime C 
9s. 6d.) is good pedestrian stuff around one of those nice womens 
write advice to the lovelorn : it is fair and honest but neither credib 
nor exciting 








There are some good psychological mysteries, three English on 
and two American. To Let Furnished by Josephine Bell (Methue 
Ids.) is an excellent popular novel as well as being a mystery, abo 
a pleasant woman, temporarily estranged from her husband and be 
real life, taking a furnished country-house and finding there une 
pected horror and yet the strange solution to her troubles 
to Adeline by Eric Burgess (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) ts very cle 
and worth the reading. The atmosphere of horror | 
surrounds the elementary schoolboy, unperceived by the 
who tries to help him, as innocent of her own motives as 
the ominous grandmother, ts intriguing and imaginatively co 
structed. But neither the balance of this book nor 
the shapeliness that one feels this author could achieve. My Nan 
is Michael Sibley by John Bingham (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) ts an unusi 
tirst-person-singular story of an ineffective man entangled in murd 
tor which no solution is proffered. Psychologically tt 1s convincing 
and the ambience of seaside-town and London lodging ts we 
conveyed ; but its general effect is dreary and depressing 

The first American book, The Chocolate Cobweb by Charlotte 
Armstrong (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.), 1s a gripping and original sto 
in which young Amanda, who might have been the daughte 
Tobias Garrison, the painter, risks her life to prove her hunch abo 
the death of his first wife. This is one of those ** | know who, 5 
how ? ** tales, and it holds up excitingly from start to finish. £ 
My Tears by Jan Foster (Frederick Muller. Ils. 6d.) isn't as gov 
as the last, but psychiatrist Judd Langer makes a workmanlike 
of discovering why the old doctor’s daughter, surrounded by 
oddest types of servant ever, has been psychologically trozen ev 
since, as a child, she was apparently responsible for the deat 
her mum. 

Finally three passable oddments for an idle hour. Accid 
Murder by Cecil Freeman Gregg (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) ts 0 
those theatre crimes with fair enough clues but characters who nev 
begin to come to life. Murder At Puck’s Cottage by Marjorie A 
(Robert Hale. 9s. 6d.) tends a little to the ** Had she but kno 
; but otherwise this nice family murder with a nice blue 
police detective is amiable and honest. I mention Never Ha 
Dead Man (Constable. 10s. 6d.) because Brandon Bird's las 


5 


fccide 


sord.d 
teach 
of those 


its climax he 


rather good, but, to be perfectly frank, this one, with dupik 
bodies, treed coons and catatonic schizophrenia in the West Virgen 
hills, | found almost incomprehensible. 


ESTHER HOWARD 
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LEAD 


ry EAD, one of the heaviest of the 
clements, is found in many parts of 
ye, ; 


the world as galena or sulphide of lead. It 
is sull mined in Northern England and in 


Wales. Lead was one of the first metals 


to be worked by Man. The baths of 


ancient Rome were supplied with water 
through pipes made of lead, and for 
centuries it has been used as a roofing 
material. Soft, easy to shape and resist- 
ant to corrosion, lead is still employed 
for these purposes, but today it has many 
other important uses. Large quantities 
alloyed with antimony are now 
used to make plates for electric 
accumulators and to protect in- 
sulated cables. Soft solder is an 
alloy of lead and tin, and alloys 





of copper, tin and lead are used for 
bearings. Litharge, an oxide of lead, is 
used in making flint glass, pottery glazes 
and in the processing of rubber. Red 
lead, another oxide, and white lead, or 
lead carbonate are well known in the 
manufacture of paint. In the chemical 
industry, plant and equipment for the 
manufacture and storage of sulphuric 
acid are lined with lead because of its 
resistance to corrosion. 
1.C.I. makes wrought lead products 
such as sheet, pipes, tape and wire for 
a wide variety of purposes. It 
also makes the compounds, lead- 
azide and lead-styphnate for the 
1 


} +; x,<7y > 
lasting CX- 


detonators used with b 


plosives in mining and quarrying. 
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Early Vintage 


Secular Lyrics of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
Rossell Hope Robbins. (Clarendon Press. 18s.) 


THE present collection acts as a secular counterpart to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth-century volumes of Carleton Brown’s, which contain 
religious poems only. Among the 200 pieces, few of which date from 
before 1400, are snatches that are not only lovelier for the unforced 
freshness of their language but also more direct in their feeling than 
much of the more finished poetry of the Renaissance and after. 
There is a sense in which the fifteenth century, not only in Britain 
but in Spain and, despite the strength of the courtly tradition, in 
France too, was one of the great ages of poetry ; for then the gap 
between the popular and the literary had hardly begun to open, and 
such a song as ** Love in the Garden *’ magically united the virtues 
of both : 


Edited by 


** | haue a newe gardyn, 
& newe is be-gunne 
swych an-other gardyn 
know I not vnder sunne. 
** In the myddis of my gardyn 
is a peryr set, 
& it wele non per bern 
but a per lenet. 
** The fayrest mayde of this toun 
preyid me, 
for to gryffyn her.a gryf 
of myn pery tre... ."’ 
And of that grafting came a child that she said was a pear Robert 
but not a pear lonet. 

Even more magical in the same manner is that ‘* Maiden of the 
Moor,”’ included by Edith Sitwell in more than one of her anth- 
ologies, and beside these stand several more frankly sensual pieces 
including ** Old Hogyn’s Adventure,’’ the lineal ancestor of the 
egregious ‘‘ Barnacle Bill.’ But where one poem looks forward to 
the coarse and comic song of a later age, the next suggests rather 
Wyatt or Sidney, and is inferior to neither : 


** Alone walkyng, 
In thought pleyning, 
And sore syghing, 
All desolate 
Me remembry ng 
Of my lyuing, 
My death wyssing 
Bothe erly and late 
Infortunate 
Ys soo my fate, 
That, wote ye whate, 
Oute of mesure 
My lyfe I hate ; 
Thus desperate, 
In suche pore estate 
Do lL endure... . 
But there is an even richer variety : a charm against the night 
goblin, some sententious ** Instructions for Purchasing Land.’’ 
some savage pieces of abuse by one sex of the other, various courtly 
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addresses to mistresses, a dedication or two and a couple Of welcomes 
to princes. There is also that magnificent piece of onomatopoeia on 
the subject of blacksmiths, already printed by Sisam in his fourteenth. 
century collection and partly modernised by W. H. Auden, [i isa 
book that no one who cares for poetry can afford to miss, The 
difficult spellings quickly lose their terrors after a reading or two, and 
the very adequate glossary soon makes the unfamiliar words familiar 
Had some earliest of literary critics had this collection at his elbow, 
he could safely have prophesied a glorious future for English poetry : 
but had he by any stroke of magic also been able to read the present 
introduction, he would have despaired of his kind. ** The majority 
of the popular love songs,’’ he would have read, ‘* deal! with the 
customary progress of young love, and frequent were the plaints of 
betrayed maidens.’’ It does not seem to have occurred to Professor 
Robbins of Brooklyn to appeal to any readers except menibers of 
the faculty in other American universities. J. M. Couen, 


An Anthology of Empiricism 


British Empirical Philosophers. Edited by A. J. Ayer and Raymond 
Winch. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Tuts book will certainly be of very great value to students and general 
readers of philosophy : it is a successful anthology of the essential 
texts of British empiricism, beginning with a new abridgment of 
John Locke's protracted Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
and ending with two chapters from Mill’s Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. Between these are Berkeley's Principles of 
Human Knowledge and extracts from his Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous (the whole of the first dialogue), almost the 
entire first book of Hume's Treatise of Human Nature together with 
some passages from his Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding, 
and some extracts from Reid's Essay on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man. 

In his introduction Professor Ayer tries to disentangle the logical 
issues half-concealed beneath the psychological terminology of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, and to indicate where, in his opinion, these 
philosophers have been misled by their own terminology. He 
sympathises with, and even accepts, their analysis of experience in 
terms of sensations, provided that this analysis is not taken asa 
description of experience ; it must be interpreted as showing the 
method of confirmation appropriate to any statement of fact. His 
arguments are often very close, both in matter and manner, to those 
of Bertrand Russell, and will probably raise doubts among the many 
philosophers now reacting against Russell's powerful influence, 
For instance, Professor Ayer writes : ** There is a use for a termin- 
ology allowing us to give a name to what we are perceiving without 
prejudging the question whether the perception is veridicial or 
delusive.’” This notionof ** giving a name to,’’ if it is opposed to 
describing what we perceive, is very obscure, and yet it has apparently 
become essential to the doctrine that sensations are the fundamental 
elements of our experience. For the old distinction between things 
and sensations is now represented as a distinction between differ- 
ent types of expression—expressions which cannot be used without 
some risk of error and expressions which can be used without any 
corresponding risk of error. In this new transparent form the 
doctrine of sensations loses (I think) much of its plausibility ; but 
it is instructive to compare the new and the old versions within a 
single volume, and to see how Berkeley’s magical transformation 
of things no longer works in the now sharper light of logic. 

Berkeley and Hume seem to rise far above all their predecessors 
and followers in style and persuasiveness and in giving ease and 
lightness to abstract argument. In Berkeley the flow of argument 
is sustained at the same level on every page, and the language itself, 
at that exact moment of Swift's English, seems to have been more 
lucid and brilliant than ever before or since. The complete philo- 
sophy, and the irony, of Hume cannot altogether appear without 
some extracts from the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion and 
from the essays, and such extracts would perhaps be inappropriate 
to this volume. The essential elements of his theory of knowledge, 
as ordinarily required by students, are assembled here, including his 
all-important account of the nature of belief ; but he is a philosopher 
who particularly needs to be read as a whole, moral theory and 
theory of knowledge together, before the characteristic place of 
Nature, sentiment and custom in his moral science become clear. 
The interesting extract from the more heavy-footed Reid is very 
appropriate, showing very clearly some of the strongest objections 
to the theory of sensations; and any abridgment of Locke (and 
this seems a fair one) is a mercy. 

British empiricism as here represented, with its 
of the sources of knowledge, is only one of the traditions from 
which contemporary philosophy generalisations 
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HBROSITIS 


and Rheumatic Ailments 


Read this letter (one of many similar), about a former sufferer. 
6th July, 1951. 


You will be interested to know that the effect of your Thermos- 
phere* on my wife’s lumbar fibrositis has been almost unbelievable. 
Even the first application gave her a lot of relief, and at the end of 
three weeks she is so much better that she feels no pain or stiffness 
atall. 1 think I told you that she has suffered from this for years, 
at times so acutely that she could only move with extreme pain, and 
has even had to resort to injections of local anaesthetics. Your 
machine has stopped all that, in a remarkably short time, and in 
doing so has achieved something that one specialist after another 
has not. We are both very grateful indeed.—Yours sincerely, 


D. H. (Maj.-Genl.). 





tried and tested, and is now 
being advertised nationally. 


The Thermosphere* gives 
simultaneously deep massage 


_ controlled heat to the We will be glad to send 
affected areas. It is a simple . oe 
electrical instrument which on request our leaflet giving 


anybody can use at home with full details of the instrument 


complete safety. It weighs the price of which is eight 
only 3b. It is acompletely guineas), and of the method 
new invention, though well of operation. 

*CHANGE OF NAME: Now known as THERMASSEUR (Registration 


pending). 


MAYFAIR MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
(DEPT. S4.), SUITE 34, 140 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1I. 
Demonstrations can be arranged BY APPOINTMENT ONLY, 

MAYiair $026. 
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help her 
to help 
herself. . . 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshops, however, is 
more than can be provided for by our 


official 


crippled women. 


We need the help of sympathetic 
souls to bridge ’this gap as well as to 
support our long established work among 
needy children. 


Please send your gift, however small to the Treasurer, 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided, it is registered in 
occordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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about human discourse and its varieties are wider and more confident 
than would now seem generally possible. The subject-matter has 
been divided and sub-divided, as further distinctions are made, 
until no such generalisations about knowledge and its sources seem 
even in principle possible. But, as Professor Ayer suggests in his 
introduction, there are particular problems of perception and per- 
sonality which survive, perhaps now more clearly stated but still 
very far from clear ; and many problems are suggested incidentally 
in these pages which are not even within sight of clarification. 
STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Woman’s Work with the C.I.D. 


A Woman at Scotland Yard. By Lilian Wyles. (Faber. 18s.) 


IN the witness-box at Bow Street Police Court a short time ago a 
young policewoman described an arrest she had made the night 
before. She was a slim girl with a-quiet voice, and with eloquent 
economy of detail she said : The prisoner said, ‘ No woman’s 
going to take me in,’ and began to struggle. Then he was lying in 
the roadway by the kerb.’* The prisoner, a wiry stoker, a Geordie, 
glowered explosively at the young woman in the witness-box who 
had doubly outraged his amour propre—by putting him first into the 
gutter and then into the dock. The case was proved against him, 
and he went to prison for assaulting the woman constable in the 
execution of her duty. Cases such as this are not unusual in the 
police-courts ; certainly not unusual enough to warrant reporting 
in the newspapers, so that it comes as something of a shock to be 
reminded, as one is by reading Miss Wyles’s fascinating story, that 
the women’s police force is barely thirty-three years old. Nowadays 
One takes it for granted and mentally dates it from Peel. 

Miss Wyles was one of the first to be enlisted when the force 
came into existence in 1918. After six weeks* training in drill and 
procedure, she became at once a sergeant—one of five such in a 
force whose total strength was 25. It was not the criminals, but the 
male police force, who appear as reactionaries to a man, who were 
loudest in their opposition to the creation of the new force. The 
criminal, indeed, had small cause to complain, for the rdle of the 
woman was restricted to patrolling the streets (chaperoned by male 
officers) +0 discourage prostitution. It was not until 1923 that they 
were given full powers, including that of arrest. ** We twenty-five 
women,** writes Miss Wyles, ** were not unaware of the hostility 
we were to meet but of the downright malice and vindictive 
spirit to be shown by some of the men towards us we were, as yet, 
blissfully ignorant."* 

The uniforms issued to the women were not calculated either 
to boost their own morale or to add to their appeal to their male 
colleagues. ** Unspegkable *’ is the word Miss Wyles uses to 
describe an outfit th&® started with boots that had been discarded 
as impracticably heavy by the Land Army, and was crowned by a 
hat that embraced the worst features of a Bombay bowler and a 
pudding-basin. But if the force lacked in chic as it did in popularity, 
it wanted nothing in resolve. The twenty-five-—a laundress, a tram 
conductress, typists, shopgirls, and several, like Miss Wyles herself, 
of independent means—were grimly and resolutely determined to 
succeed. And succeed they did. The scope of their duties was 
gradually extended until, in 1922, Miss Wyles found herself appointed 
to the Criminal Investigation Department—one woman set to work 
among 3-4,000 men. ** I was not wanted in the C.1.D."" she com- 
ments. ‘' | was a sop thrown to those who had demanded that 
women should be appointed to deal with the child, the girl, and the 
woman in all cases of sexual offences.*’ 

For a woman delicately nurtured in the manner of her times, 
some of the work of those early days, dealing as it did with appallingly 
gruesome cases, demanded great courage. She writes of murder 
cases in which, since women were involved, she played her part in 
the thirty years up to her retirement in 1949. She recalls, as a mark 
of the progress the women’s police force has made, that it was a 
woman who began the enquiries that led to the arrest, trial and 
execution of the murderer Haigh. She deals at length with the 
unsavoury Money-Savage affair in 1928, which resulted in an 
enquiry into police methods. One outcome of her conduct during 
the enquiry was that she herself first, and later women officers 
became at last accepted as colleagues by policemen. 


gener alls 

The effect of this book is to leave one convinced that the trim, 
competent voung policewomen of today (who have acquired, 
besides the power of arrest, a working acquaintance with judo), 
and the brisk efficient vet mostly very human force of 
worm etectives, would never have attained their present unchal- 
lenged t had their earliest predecessors been one whit less 
determined. jess virtuously correct in ther behaviour, less tactful 
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New Novels 


Time and Chance. By John Connell. (Constable. 15s.) 

White Man Returns. By Agnes Keith. (Michael Joseph, 15s,) 
The Hand of the Hunter. By Jerome Weidman. (Cape. 12s, 6d.) 
Happyland. By Alan Wykes. (Duckworth. 10s. 6d.) 


It is a queer and perhaps suspicious thing, but since I started reviewing 
fiction | have never come across a novel that I believed good and yet 
fundamentally disagreed with. Here, however, is inescapably such 
a one—Time and Chance by John Connell. This book is about the 
retreat of British government from an imaginary South American 
Trust Territory called Oragoya. It is told by Adam Scott, born in 
the country and devoted to it with a fassion that transcends every. 
thing else in his life. He leaves it as a loved child in the First World 
War, and lands in Britain, a forlorn orphan, to be adopted by the 
Scottish uncle for whose sake he gives up his dream and goes into 
publishing. In the Second War his chance comes and he goes back, 
but to another Oragoya than the one he knew, where the Writing is 
already flaming on the wall. The third time that he returns it is to 
depart with the last remnant of British power, with ruin and chaos 
left behind it, 

Mr. Connell sees imperial power with something of the same vision 
as Kipling’s, but for him the poor little street-bred people who yelp 
at the English flag are the sinister intellectual Socialists who seek only 
personal power and cannot by their nature understand the dream, 
Lord Durham’s dictum that self-government is better than good 
government strikes no echo in Mr. Connell ; for him, nationalism 
is something nasty and modern, stirred up by agitators. In Whiggish 
disagreement, with the very basis of his book, [ must still admit 
that he has made an excellent job of it. He has imparted his vision, 
involved my sympathy and aroused my pity. ‘* It’s not been a long. 
lived Empire, yours, you know,’” says the Oragoyan aristocrat, and 
it is with a shock of dismay that one realises that this is true. The 
final incident, the hauling down of the flag for the last time, is 
dramatically admirable. The strength of the book depends on the 
convincing portrayal of the small group of educated men working 
for their various ends, and ‘his more than outweighs such minor 
faults as a lazy use of descriptive cliché. Here was a subject very 
well worth writing about, and Mr. Connell has written a very English 
story and a very good one. 

White Man Returns is not a novel, but it follows so aptly after the 
last that it can suitably be reviewed here. This is the sequel to Three 
Came Home by Agnes Keith, who evokes as before our ungrudging 
admiration for her courage, her modesty and for the loving service 
she is always ready to render. In this book she tells of her return to 
Borneo, now a British colony, with her husband and the small son 
whom she brought safely through the Japanese prison-camp. As an 
American whose loyalty is involved, through marriage, with the 
British Empire, she is naturally concerned to examine the concept of 
imperial rule, and arrives at the conclusion that in Borneo it is 
necessary and good. ** We do not do much for them,”” she writes, 
listing ** a whiff *’ of medicine, hygiene, prosperity, Christianity, 
advice on planting, ** but it’s more than these people can yet do tor 
themselves.”” As far as Mrs. Keith herself is concerned, the case for 
help from the stronger to the weaker is more than made out ; of the 
people she knew in Sandakan before the war, many risked their lives 
to help her when she was imprisoned, when that help could have 
been given from no other motive than love. Her books interest, and 
enlarge our sympathies, but, most of all, they do us good. 


The Hand of the Hunter is a consistently interesting story about an 
American chartered accountant stuck on a cargo-boat in Halifax 
harbour, waiting for the convoy that will escort the * Sirith * on the 
dangerous war-time journey to England. He becomes involved in 
strange nightmare relationships, the stranger because he is that rare 
fictional character, the normal well-adjusted man. Mr. Weidman 
tries a little too deviously to make the simple point that no one is 
really typical, but this is the only fault of a well-knit well-imagined 
piece of entertainment. 

Happyland f€ one of those sad little books that reiterates that nice 
things like peace and happiness will always be destroyed by jealousy 
and war. Mr. Wykes tells his slight but very readable allegor 
by inventing an island that brings happiness to everyone who visits 
it, but is also the only possible site for the British Government to ty 
out the new disintegrating bomb and its ** civilised death.”’ The 
arguments by which newspapers, public and politicians justily te 
claims of security are quite horribly convincing, but how much 
wish that someone would write about a reaily nice Utopia as Wells 
used to, when the comet passes and the hearts are changed and every- 


thing is finally, unalierably lovely. Mec anira [ASKE 
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REFUGE 


Assurance Company 
Limited 


Chief Office : 
Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 


In 1951 representatives of the 
Company provided service, usually 
at the homes of the policyholders, 
in respect of NINE MILLION 
POLICIES, making more than 
240,000 maturity payments totalling 
£5,500,000 and paying £3,700,000 
in death claims. 
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BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


is a vigorous and 


INTEREST FROM DAY 





OF INVESTMENT 


. * * 


PROMPT AND EASY 
WITHDRAWAL 
NO DEPRECIATION 
OF CAPITAL 


thriving society, with 


substantial reserves 
and total assets ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 
for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 
request. 
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20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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and you hold up 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


Search out every ton of scrap in your works 
and turn it in. Old plant, redundant buildings, 
machines and spares—it’s all wanted back in the 
Round it 
up and put it in the hands of your local scrap 
merchant. It will go to make WHEREVER YOUR 
the new steel that you and | NEW STEEL comes 

from, please return your 
every other steel user need scrap to merchants in your 
so urgently. own locality. That will 

Scrap merchants are glad 


Save unnecessary trans- 
port, and time, before the 
old scrap is turned into 
the new steel all steel 
users want. 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
| British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH markets are still inactive and 
understandably cautious they have suc- 
ceeded at least in staging a moderate 
recovery. The lead has come, as one 
expected, from gilt-edged which have drawn 
some encouragement from the latest quar- 
terly figures of the gold and dollar reserves. 
While the further loss of reserves for the 
past three months, at 636 million dollars, is 
depressing, the trend of events, as reflected 
in the loss of only 71 million dollars for 
March, is definitely favourable. Even 
allowing for the help of 75 million dollars 
of special and non-recurring receipts it is 
apparent that Mr. Butler’s Budget, flanked 
by the rise in the Bank Rate, has set up a 
world-wide covering of ** short *” positions 
in sterling. This is a short-run factor—and 
** bear ’* re-purchases can only take place 
once—but with the sterling area’s reserves 
reduced to a dangerously low level, it is a 
factor of immense importance. It now 
looks as if, with reasonable luck, the Chan- 
cellor will succeed in his aim of getting 
sterling over the ** June hump.’’ Even 
then, of course, his task will still be for- 
midably grim, which suggests that there is 
no likelihood of any sustained improvement 
just yet in security prices. It is hard, indeed, 
to avoid the impression that with borrowers’ 
needs still pressing heavily on available 
investment reserves, markets will do well to 
consolidate their recent gains. 


Ford Motor Outlook 

From the full accounts of the Ford Motor 
Company investors will again get an impres- 
sion of the immense strength of this pro- 
gressive group, but at the same time they 
are left in no doubt about the problems 
which complicate the earnings outlook. 
Last year, despite a slight decline in volume, 
the total income of the Ford Company 
increased in value by just over 5 per cent. 
to £68 million. In his statement Sir Rowland 
Smith emphasises that about 80 per cent. o 
the group's cars and tractors and more than 
55 per cent. of its commercial vehicles were 
sold in export markets. Australia was again 
the chief buyer, and he naturally warns 
stockholders that during the period of severe 
import restrictions now imposed by the 
Commonwealth company’s business will 
be seriously affected. It is obvious that 
with characteristic boldness and foresight 
the Ford Company is not allowing the 
problems on the selling side to slow down 
its policy of modernisation and expansion. 
Once again the balance-sheet position reveals 
great strength. A further £2,750,000, 
against £2 million for 1950, has been set 
aside towards the £14,641,000 estimated as 
being the proportion related to expired life 
of the eventual excess replacement cost of 
fixed assets at current price levels. The 
liquidation of the Ford Investment Com- 
pany which was completed early last year 
has yielded a surplus of £4,578,594, now 
transferred to capital reserve. Since [ out- 
lined the merits of Ford £1 Ordinary units 
on March 28th the price has improved by 
2s. to 45s., at which the yield is just under 
6} per cent. Even allowing for all the 
obscurities which surround the motor trade 
outlook | regard these shares as a sound 
industrial holding. 





Steel Companies Surprise 

It is already apparent from the public 
accounts of several of the nationalised iron 
and steel companies that when the promised 
unscrambling of the industry takes place the 
financial position of many of the leading 
undertakings will be very different from what 
it was before vesting day. The capital struc- 
ture of some companies, such as Dorman, 
Long, has been radically altered, doubtless 
on the instructions of the Iron and Steel 
Corporation. High-rated Preference shares 
have been converted into Ordinaries and 
Debentures have been paid off. Other 
concerns, of which Hadfields are an out- 
standing example, have incurred loans from 
the ron and Steel Corporation. Yet others, 
such as Lancashire Steel Corporation, have 
lent money to the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion out of their surplus liquid resources. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Iron and Steel 
Corporation has transferred cash from the 
coffers of some of the companies with a 
surplus to finance developments in under- 
takings which have been short of cash. How 
all this will affect financial unscrambling 
remains to be seen, but it is obvious that 
holders of a particular class of capital in a 
nationalised company can no longer expect 
to be restored to precisely the same position 
as they were in before vesting took place. 


British Borneo Timber 


In these days one hesitates to draw atten- 
tion to the merits of speculative shares for 
capital appreciation, but one such share 
which does appear to me just now to have 
attractions is the 2s. Ordinary of British 
Borneo Timber. Last week it was announced 
that in June the Government will pay 
£392,729 to this company in consideration 
of the termination of the concession. The 
Government have also guaranteed the com- 
pany aggregate net profits for the three 
years to July, 1955, at not less than the 
aggregate for the three years 1948-50, when 
dividends of 8 per cent., 10 per cent. and 
20 per cent. respectively have been paid out 
of much higher earnings. The point which 
gives especial interest to the shares is the 
company’s immensely strong and liquid 
balance-sheet. At the last balance-sheet date 
of December 3ist, 1950, the company had 
net current assets, after deducting provision 
for future taxation, of just over £200,000. 
That, on the company’s issued capital of 
£180,000, was equivalent to 2s. 3d. on the 
2s. shares. On top of that war damage 
compensation has been agreed at £85,342, 
of which £21,335 has already been received, 
the balance being payable in three annual 
instalments. If one adds in this sum, 
together with the £392,720 to be received 
from the Government in June, the company 
will have in net liquid assets the equivalent 
of over 7s. 6d. a share. At present these 2s. 
shares are quoted in the market around 
5s. 44d., so that a buyer is, in fact, paying 
2s. a share less than the net liquid asset 


value. Apart from its liquid resources this 
company has saw mills and other fixed 
assets carried in the balance-sheet at 


£119,383, a figure which has been arrived at 
after deducting £114,900 for depreciation. 


ES32 





Shipping Prosperity 
Investors are given a foretaste of what 
last year’s steady rise in freight rates may 


bring in the way of increased profits in the 
1951 results now announced by British 
Steamship. This company plies the Atlantic 
trade among others, and despite the rise in 
costs reports an increase in profits op 
voyages from £235,156 to £1,201,741. After 
making the usual provisions, including tax 
and depreciation, net profit is shown a 
£786,697, against £87,462 for 1950, On the 
strength of this spectacular expansion jp 
earnings, Mr. Edmund Watts and his co. 
directors have raised the Ordinary dividend 
from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent., the higher 
rate involving a distribution of £79,000, 
One need only look at the net profit figures 
and the various allocations to reserves to 
see that this represents a very conservative 
decision. Reserve for replacement of ton 
nage receives £400,000, against nil ; £325,000, 
against £25,000, is put to tax equalisation 
reserve, and the carry-forward is raised 
from £177,175 to £204,102. Some share. 
holders may feel that there might well have 
been a steeper increase in the Ordinary 
dividend, but they may be reminded that 
this company ordered three new ships during 
the year and that freight rates in 1952, 
although still very remunerative, are scarcely 
likely to equal the average of 1951. Follow. 
ing the profit and dividend announcement, 
British Steamship 16s. Ordinary stock units 
have moved up by Is. 6d. to 23s. At this 
level they are offering the generous return 
of 11 per cent. 


A. Reyrolle Strength 

It is rare and refreshing in these days to 
come upon a company which, in spite of 
increasing business, is still able to show 
itself amply supplied with liquid resources, 
This is the fortunate position of A. Reyrolle, 
the electrical engineers, whose latest balance- 
sheet shows an increase in stock and work 
in progress of nearly £700,000 to a new peak 
of £3,454,388, flanked by a cash balance of 
£1,884,098, tax reserve certificates of £700,000 
and a total surplus of liquid assets over 
current liabilities of £5,400,000. For 1951 the 
board has increased the net distribution to 
Ordinary stockholders by about £22,000 to 
£106,800, but in doing so it has adhered to 
its customary policy of setting aside very 
large sums to reserves. Altogether, nearly 
£650,000 has been appropriated to reserves 
out of last year’s net profit, after tax, of 
£902,059. In his annual statement Sir 
Claude Gibb points out that last year’s 
increase in trading profit, before tax, from 
£1,747,464 to £2,099,622 was achieved in 
face of shortages of essential materials. It 
resulted from an increase in output and 
from a higher profit margin on trading, 
reflecting the benefits of past extensions and 
modernisation of plant. As the order book, 
both for home and overseas business, is still 
running at record level the earnings outlook 
must be judged promising. This gives the 
£1 Ordinary shares of Reyrolle considerable 
investment attraction at the present level of 
41s. 9d. If, as seems reasonable, it can be 
assumed that the directors intend to pay 
124 per cent. on the Ordinary capital a 
recently doubled by a 100 per cent. scrip 
bonus, the return will be around 6 per cent 
on a dividend which appears to be covered 
about seven times over. If only 10 per cent 
is forthcoming the yield will be 4] per cent 
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COMPANY MEETING 


1952 ‘cs 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 





£1,425,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Mr. J. A. Jefferson, F.LA., presiding at the 
Fighty-Sixth Annual General Meeting, said:— 


During 1951 the premium income in_ the 
life branches has well passed the tenth million 
milestone, and amounted to £10,335,000—an 
increase Of £383,000 in the year. The total 
funds for the security of our policyholders at 
£74,891,000 rose by £4,346,000 The gross 
interest earned by the life funds amounted to 
$2,826,000, which was £265,000 more than in 
1950. The premium income of the Fire & 
Accident Branch increased by £48.000 to 
£562,000. The Directors therefore are fully 
justified in saying there was good all-round 
progress made by the Company in 1951. 


We companies and societies, collectively 
known as “ The Industrial Life Offices,” have 
continued during the past year, through adver- 
tising and by other means, our policy of 
informing the public of our contribution to 
the promotion of thrift and the habit of 
regular saving through the Home Service 
which we provide. To-day we are undoubtedly 
better understood and therefore more appre- 
ciated for our work than ever before. Our 
policyholders have always understood and 
respected the Industrial Assurance - staffs 
throughout the country, and now those staffs 
are also recognised as worthy servants of the 
public by all who seek to understand our 
business. “ Mutualisation™” or some other 
form of interference still lurks in the back- 
ground, but the Industrial Life Offices are 
showing by their methods and results a con- 
tinuing record of service, security, and fair 
dealing which no other system could equal, 
let alone surpass, 


The Ordinary Branch premium income in- 
creased by £196,000 to £3,457,000 and there 
was an increase of £1,899,000 in the fund, 
which now amounts to £27,471,000. The net 
rate of interest rose from £3 2s. 5d. per cent. 
to £3 3s. 6d. per cent., and the expense ratio 
from 11.91 per cent. to 12.50 per cent. This 
rise in expenses is largely accounted for by the 
substantial increase in the new business pro- 
cured. The new sums assured amounted to 
£8,414,000, compared with £7,031,000 in 1950. 
There was a gratifying increase in the average 
new life policy to just over £500 sum assured. 
Maturities were £1,077,000. Death claims rose 
by nearly £57,000 to £394,000, but were still 
within the expectation by the mortality table 
employed in the valuation. 

Industrial Branch premiums at £6,877,000 
Were up by £186,000 and the fund increased 
by £2.078,000 to £40,595,000. The net rate 
of interest at £3 14s. Od. per cent. showed a 
small increase over that for the previous year. 
Death claims were distinctly heavier at 
£1,732,000 and were up by £178,000. This 
rise was due to the influenza epidemic which 
Started in the seaports of the north early in 
the year. Surely the way in which the Indus- 
trial Life Offices quickly help to relieve the 
sudden and unexpected strains caused by these 


epidemics is a good example of the help 
we are to our policyholders at such times. 
Maturities also showed a substantial increase, 


£116,000 to £1,690,000. The ex- 
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FUNDS OVER £74,000,000 





previous year, being 26.74 per cent. compared 
with 25.72 per cent. in 1950. Nevertheless, 
the rate is still moderate in a time of rising 
costs. Pure lapses continue to fall, although 
they have been low for a number of years. 
In every case where at least a year’s premiums 
have been paid, the policy is dealt with under 
out automatic paid-up policy scheme and the 
policyholder receives either a paid up policy 
in proportion to the number of years’ 
premiums paid, or a cash surrender value. 


The valuation of our securities has this year 
had to be made against a background of 
rapidly declining security values and a changed 
governmental financial policy. Those of you 
who have followed my speeches over past 
years will remember my consistent opposition 
to the artificial “cheap money” policy. I 
cannot better express my views than in words 
I used at our Annual Meeting in March, 1947, 
when I said:—‘Cheap money pushed to excess 
means valueless money. The credit of a 
nation is not to be measured solely by the 
rate of interest it has to pay on its internal 
loans, but in the final result by the produc- 
tivity of its soil and hands and brains, and 
it is a fallacy to assume that a forcing down 
of interest rates can alone. produce high 
productivity or prosperity.” 

I venture to suggest that now in 1952 you 
are at last seeing a return to what I would 
call a “ healthy money ” policy which will not 
only restore world confidence in sterling but 
will also restore our own sense of values which 
had become so sadly distorted by the strains 
and stresses of a wartime economy. 

The effects of this changed atmosphere have 
been severe. In a short space of time we 
have seen a drop of anything from 10 per 
cent, to 15 per cent, in the Stock Exchange 
prices of the various classes of fixed interest 
securities. Applying these figures to our 
Balance Sheet will show you—particularly in 
relation to our £36,000,000 British Government 
or Government Guaranteed securities—the 
magnitude of the depreciation which we have 
had to withstand. I make no complaint 
against something which I had expected, and 
I have no regrets but only pride at the millions 
of new money we provided for the Govern- 
ment during the war years—it was part of 
our national duty. We were, however, all 
through those years conscious of the dangers 
ahead despite the song in a certain person’s 
heart, and regularly we asked you to approve 
large appropriations of surplus to our invest- 
ment reserve funds to buttress the Company 
against the falls we foresaw. At December, 
1938, against total assets of £32,.272,000, we 
had investment reserves of £1,750,000—or 5.42 
per cent. Since then we have sought your 
approval for appropriations of £3,550,000 to 
build up these reserves and now, against total 


assets of £76,260,000 we have reserves of 
£5,300,000—or 6.95 per cent. The position 
to-day shows how wise were these past 


appropriations: they have enabled us to more 
than cover all this depreciation without any 
abnormal transfers this year and without any 
weakening of our very strong actuarial valua- 
tion basis. 


During 1951 there has been a growing 
demand for capital by industry, and I am glad 
that we have at last been able to assist in 
financing industry on terms which give a fair 
return to our policyholders. During the past 
few years much of this financing was done 
through the medium of fixed interest redeem- 
able securities. Too much of this type of 
finance, with its obligation to redeem in a 
fairly short term of years, would not have 
been healthy for expanding industries in the 
long run, and I am glad to see our leading 
companies now financing their requirements 
by ordinary share issues. Whether the effect 
of the new Excess Profits Levy will reverse 
this trend remains to be seen. My own view is 
that ordinary shares of first-class companies 
still remain inherently sound. The policy of 
dividend restraint has been much criticised, 
but I take the view that the future will show 
it to have been a stabilising influence. 

The annual valuation of the policy liabilities 
in each of the life branches was again made 
on the strong bases used in previous years, 
namely, by the net premium method at 2 
per cent. interest. The heavy falls in the 
values of Stock Exchange securities during 
1951, to which I have already referred, mean 
that we shall have better opportunities for 
securing an improved yield on new invest- 
ments, and therefore there should gradually 
emerge a bigger margin for profit. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus was 
£1,103,117, inclusive of £276,516 brought for- 
ward. The Directors have allocated £624,938 
to with-profit policies which enables them to 
declare a reversionary bonus of £1 8s. Od. 
per cent. on the sum assured—the same rate 
as for 1950. 

In the Industrial Brafich the surplus was 
£2,161,876 inclusive of £670,549 brought for- 
ward. The Directors have allocated £740,000 
for bonuses to Britannic policies, which again 
enables them to improve the vested reversion- 
ary bonus scheme. ‘The policies to which 
these bonuses have been added were all issued 
without any right to share in the profits. 

New House Purchase advances made dur- 
ing the year totalled 3,387 for just under 
£34 millions. These figures indicate the popu- 
larity of the scheme, and we are proud of 
the fact that since its inception as long ago 
as 1908 we have made 32,097 advances for 
a total sum of over £21 millions. 

It was with very great pleasure indeed that 
the Directors were able last September, to 
introduce a valuable extension to the Com- 
pany’s non-contributory Staff Pension Scheme 
in the form of widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
Clearly no individual member of the staff 
could have stood the financial strain of pro- 
viding such benefits, and naturally they add 
immediate heavy liabilities to the Staff Pension 
Fund. We are therefore recommending a 
transfer to the Pension Fund of £200,000, 
which is £25,000 more than the amount trans- 
ferred last year. Your thanks to the staff for 
producing such excellent results as those we 
have laid before you can be expressed in no 
better way than by your unanimous accept- 
ance of this recommendation. 
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